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OARD OF TRADE, DEPARTMENT OF 
B SCIENCE AND ART. 

The Exhibition of the Advanced Studies of the following Schools 
of Art will be OPENED on SATURDAY, the 20th of MAY, at 
GORE HOUSE, KENSINGTON :— 


Aberdeen Metropolitan, including 
Kelfast Central Male 
Birmingham | Central Female and 
Chester | Finsbury District 
Cork Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Coventry Paisley 

Dublin Potteries (Staffordshire) 
Dudley Sheftield 

Durham Stourbridge 

Glasgow Warrington 

Limerick Worcester 

Macclesfield York 


The Works belong to the following Stages of Instruction:— 
Stage 9, Anatomical Studies—1', Painting Ornament from the 
Flat, or Copies—1l4, Painting General, direct from Nature.— 
15, Painting Compositions of Color.—16-17, Painting the Human 
Figure from Casts and in Color.—18, Modelling Ornament.— 
19, Modelling the Human Figure or Animals.—20, Modelling 
Flowers, &c., from Nature.--22, Elementary Design.—23, Tech - 
nical Studies in Architectural Design, Surface Decoration, Plastic 
Design, Moulding, Lithography, Wood Engraving, and Porcelai 
Painting. : 

Marlborough House, 10th May, 1854. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION will 
Open at ST. MARTIN’S HALL, the last week in June. 
Parties intending to exhibit should apply forthwith for space and 
particulars to the Secretary of the Society of Arts. 
By order, 
Pp. LE NEVE FORSTER, M.A., Sec. 
Society’s House, Adelphi, London, April 24, 1854. 





N INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—Elemen- 
tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 
these interesting branches of science, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 
100 guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, 
Strand, London. 
Mr. Tennant is Agent for the sale of Sopwith’s Geological 
Models, which can be had in Sets, from £2 to £5 each; also for 
M. Barrande’s Systéme Silurien du Centre de la Bohéme, Vol. I., 
is just published, containing 1000 pages. Map and fifty-two plates. 
Royal 4to. Two Parts. Cloth boards. Prague. 1853. Price £8. 
Contents:—Introduction Historique and Esquisse Géologique. 
The remainder is devoted to general Studies on the Trilobites, par- 
ticularly of Bohemia. The Second and Third Volumes are in a 
forward state for publication. 


O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&e., and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. 


HEAP FRENCH BOOKS.— WILLIAMS 

and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, charge 
to Purchasers directly from them FRENCH BOOKS at Ten Pence 
PER Franc only, being a reduction of 17 per cent. on the former 
rate of shillings for francs. A monthly French catalogue is sent 
gratis to Purchasers. 


HEAP GERMAN BOOKS.— WILLIAMS 
and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden,charge 
to direct Purchasers all Books published in Germany at Turre 
SHILiincs Perk Prussian Tuarer only, the exact value of their 
blished price in Germany, without any addition for carriage or 














RY AL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar- 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven) One Shil- 
ling. Catalogue One Shilling. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


PSBISITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 


BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from 9 a.m. untildusk. Admittance, ls. 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. “ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


‘OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
\) cCOLOURS.—The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is now Open at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall Hast.—Admittance Is., Catalogue 6d. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 

WATER COLOURS.~Their TWENTIETH ANNUAL EX- 

HIBITION, 53, Pall Mall, is Open Daily from 9 till dusk. Admis- 
sion 1s. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 














ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCTETY. 
NHE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 


the Subscribers will be held on Thursday Evening, the 18th 

May, at No. 16, Lower Grosvenor Street, to receive the Report of 
the Committee on the general affairs of the Society; the Account 
of Receipts and Expenditure ; and for the Election of Officers for 
the ensuing year. The Chair will be taken at half-past Eight 
o'clock precisely. 
WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. Sec. 

14a, Great Marlborough Street. 





Ay Excrepincty Sevect VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF RARE AND 
Beavrirun Boor FORMING THE GREATER PORTION OF THE 
Lisrary or AN Eminent Co.tecror. 


N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
4 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, the 19th May, 
1854, and four following days. at One o’clock precisely, an exceed- 
ingly Select and Valuable Assemblage of Rare and Beautiful Books, 
forming the greater portion of the Library ofan Eminent Collector, 
comprising a very extensive Series of the Rarest Works in Early 
English Theology, from the well-known collection of William 
Maskell, Esq., including the most complete series of Martin Mar- 
Prelate Tracts ever offered for public sale; an Extraordinary Col- 
lection of Rare Books Illustrative of the History and Antiquities 
of Ireland; many of the best Editions of English Historians ; fine 
copies of the Chief County Histories, some on large paper, &c. &c. 
The whole of the books are in the finest and most desirable states. 
the greater portion being bound by Lewis, Clarke and Bedford, 
Hayday, &c., in morocco, russia, &c. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had, if in the 
country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 








Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 
alsoa List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from 
Circulation ,and offered to Country Librarians and others, at greatly 
Teduced prices, for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 

NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 

OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 

_ Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Au- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishing Arr enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 





duty, for ready money. Catalogues gratis on application. 


FerBON QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the June Number require to be 
sent by the 23rd, and BILLS by the 24th instant, either to the 
Publishers, Messrs. Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster Row, or 
Messrs. Nelson, Advertising Agents, 35, Ludgate Hill. 

London, May 11, 1854. 


EAT OF WAR.—TURKEY, RUSSIA, 
THE BALTIC, DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, and all the 

Places, even those of Minor Importance, to which attention is 

now directed by the War in the East, are contained in BLACK’S 

GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Price 50s. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 











‘NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEGA ; its 


Nature and Treatment, with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons Who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 

London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


YHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for MAY, contains the following 
Articles: 1. Elizabeth the Princess Palatine. 2. M. Villemain’s 
Souvenirs. 3. Letter on Declaration of War with France in 1549. 
4. Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 5. Church of Barton on the 
Humber (with Engravings). 6. The Internal State of Russia. 
7. Recent Discoveries at Gloucester. 8. Sonnet Tributary to Ber- 
nard Barton. 9. The Oxford Septuagimt. lc. Fleet Hithe in the 
Reign of Henry I. With Notes of the Month, Historical and Mis- 
cellaneous Reviews, Reports of Antiquarian Societies, Historical 
Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Duke of Port- 
land, Mr. Justice Talfourd, Sir James Wylie, Bart., Major-General 
Godwin, C.B., Colonel Mountain, C.B., Captain Latter, Rev. 
George Stanley Faber, Rev. Edward James, M. Visconti, M. 
Renouard, Silvio Pellico, Signor Rubini, Mr. G. P. Harding, and 

Captain Warner. Price 2s. 6d. 
J.B. Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 








THIRD GENUINE LEIPSIC EDITION. 


LUEGEL’S ENLARGED GERMAN AND. 
L ENGLISH DICTIONARY; containing Forty Thousand 
Words more than the late London Edition. 2 very thick vols. 
8vo, (Leipzig,) cloth lettered, 31s. 6d. nett (no discount). 
*,* This, the Third genuine Edition of the above celebrated 
Work, has been completely revised and considerably augmented. 
The additions and corrections in this edition are the fruits of seven 
years’ untiring industry and research, and have placed this Dic- 
tionary in the first rank among works of similar character.—The 
public is cautioned to be particular in ordering the Author's Edi- 
tion, published at Leipzig. 
Lonpon AGEnts, 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, price 15s. 
{LUEGEL’S PRACTICAL GERMAN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

2 thick vols. 8vo, price 15s. sewed; 18s. cloth beards; 2s. half 
morocco or russia extra. 
The GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 
9s. sewed; 10s. 6d. cloth boards ; 12s. half morocco or russia. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S THEOLO- 
GICAL CATALOGUE. 2 stamps. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S FRENCH 
CATALOGUE, 2 stamps. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S SCIEN- 


TIFIC CATALOGUE. Post free. 





every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


In the press, and will shortly be published, price 10s. 6d. 


| | eee : A Novel in One Volume, Illus- 
trated. By MORTON RAE. 
London: Hookham and Sons, 15, Old Bond Street. 

EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A new Edition, with a 
Freface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by Joun Cazenove. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 





Just published, one vol., Svo, 656 pp., 12s. 
HE DIVINE DRAMA of HISTORY and 
CIVILISATION. By the Rev. JAMES SMITH, M.A. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in two vols., feap., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ULIAN; or, THE CLOSE OF AN ERA, 
ty L. F. BUNGENER, Author of “ The Priest and the Hu- 

guenot,” &c. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. By the 
Author of “ Mary Powell.” ‘With Coloured Frontispiece 

after Warren. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, price Is. sewed, 


R. CUMMING’S FAST DAY SERMON— 
THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES. Uniform with “ Signs of 

the Times.” 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





POPISH PRACTICES AT ST. PAUL'S, WILTON PLACE. 
Price 1s., by post, Is. 6d. 


THs BISHOP OF LONDON’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE with the CHURCHWARDEN of ST. PAUL'S, 
Wilton Place, on the Popish Practices at the said Church; with 
the Adjudication of his Lordship and Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
Now ready, Three Volumes, containing 904 pp., Foolscap Octavo, 
7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

PRYDEN *S POETICAL WORKS, including 

the most complete collection of his Prologues and Epilogues 
hitherto published. Edited, with a Biographical Memoir, con- 
taining New Facts and Original Letters of the Poet, now printed 
for the first time, with Notes, Critical and Historical, by ROBERT 


BELL. 
Lonc n: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 


N MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISOR- 
DERS, their Causes and Remedies. By ALFRED B. MAD- 

DOCK, M.D., formerly Physician and Proprietor of the Malling 

Lunatic Asylum. 

“The work is a very usefal one,and, moreover, full of matter 

interesting to the gencral reader.”—Sunpay Tives. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers Court. 





Now ready, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


HYSICAL DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- 
TIONS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, and CURE: an Essay on 
Spermatorrhea, with Observations on a Safer and more successful 
Mode of Treatment, founded upon the employment of the Micro- 
scope, in detecting, by urinary examinations, the real cause and 
effect of every phase of this disord r; to which are added remarks 
on the serious consequences resulting from empirical practice, and 
the danger of placing reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 
in the various medical works treating on this important subject. 

By a PHYSICIAN. 

Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 





SEAT OF WAR—MAPS. 
[He BEST FOREIGN MAPS of TURKEY, 
RUSSIA, The CAUCASUS, ASIA MINOR, on Sale at Wit- 

Liams and Norcare’s, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

WEISS’ TURKEY, 22 Sheets, £3 16s. 

KIEPERT’S TURKEY, 4 Sheets, 9s. 

FRIED’S TURKEY, 6 Sheets, 10s. 

MILITARY MAF OF RUSSIA, 16 Sheets, 63s. 

ASIA MINOR, by KIEPERT, 6 Sheets, 2ls.; 2 Shects, 4s. 6d.; 
1 Sheet, 2s. 6d. 

A large assortment of Maps of the Seat of War from Is. 6d. 
upwards. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, 4to, cloth, price 24s. 
NCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA, Vol. V., 
Containing Articles — 
BOTANY......... By PROFESSOR BALFOUR, 
To 
BUNYAN... By the Rt. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black; and all Booksellers. 








Shortly will be published, in a neat Pocket Volume, bound in 
cloth limp, price 5s. 
Beacks PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
IRELAND.—Compiled from Recent Tours throughout the 
Island, made expressly for this Work, embracing Descriptions of 
all the Routes frequented by ‘Tourists, with full information 
regarding Hotels, Inns (and the charges made by each , Convey- 
ances, Guides, and every Topographical] Information likely te 
prove useful. Illustrated by a Map of Ireland, numerous Charts 
of the more interesting Localities, and Plans of the Principal 
Cities. 





14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black ; and sold by all Booksellers + 
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Now Ready, the Fifth Volume, embellished with Portraits, of 
LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 
OF ENGLAND. 


By MRS. G. P. EVERETT GREEN. 


‘A work of deep interest and importance, which will rank 
among the most valuable contributions to the stores of English 
history.”—Joun BuLu. 

4 Published for Henry Colburn, by his Successors, Hurst and 
a Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Notice.—_THE BURNEY DIARY. 


In consequence of the very general demand for the early comple- 
tion of the Cheap Edition of MADAME D'ARBLAY'S DIARY, 
the FOURTH VOLUME, concluding the Account of her Residence 
at the Court of Queen Charlotte. will be published on the 15th of 
May: and the FIFTH VOLUME on the Ist of June. 

Published for Henry Colburn, by his Successors, Hurst and 
Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


: OX SATURDAY, MAY 27th, Enlarged to 
y SIXTEEN PAGES, No.9, of the ILLUSTRATED CRYSTAL 
PALACE GAZETTE, containing highly-finished Engravings of 

ARABESQUE PATTERN, FROM THE POMPEIAN COURT. 

THE FARNESE BULL. 

GHIBERTI GATES, FROM THE MEDIEVAL COURT. 

GROUP OF LEOPARDS FIGHTING. 

GROUND-PLAN OF THE PALACE, &c. &c. &c. 

The large amount of public fayour which the ‘‘ Gazette” has 
Hi already attained, induces the Proprietors to spare neither expense 
“M nor labour in rendering it worthy of the magnificent creation 
which it is intended to illustrate and describe. While its chief 
i aim is to record and portray, from time to time, and in popular 
i; language, aided by the pencil and the graver of first-rate Artists, 
kA the wonders of Science and Art enshrined therein—subordinate to 
' this, and with a view to secure for the Journal a hearty welcome 
I in every family circle, a series of Papers on the Fine Arts, Natural 
if History, Science, Mechanics, Architecture, Floriculture, and other 
fy topics, by eminent writers, will appear in its pages; rendering it 
i at once the most beautiful, interesting, useful, and cheap perio- 

dical of the day. 
Price, Fourrence. Per Quarter, stamped (paid in advance), 





f 

i 5s. 6d.; Half-Year, 10s. 6d. Single Copies forwarded per post, on 
P| receipt of Five Stamps. May be had of all Booksellers and News- 
a men. Post-office Orders payable to the Publishers, A. and S. 
i Cockshaw, Ludgate Hill. 

8 OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

i. 


O EXHIBITORS.—Parties who intend to 
have Engravings of their productions inserted in the forth- 
coming number of the ILLUSTRATED CRYSTAL PALACE 
GAZETTE, should communicate with the Publishers (A. and 8S. 
Cockxsuaw, 6, Horse-Shoe Court, Ludgate Hill), at once. All the 
Engravings will be in the first style of the Art, and will be accom- 
panied by a description. 


TRAVELS ON THE 
AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 


Bry ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esa. 


4 WITH REMARKS ON THE 
if Pocabularies of Amazonian Languages. 
i By R. G. LATHAM, M.D, F.RS. 


In One thick Vol. 8vo, cloth, with Plates and 
i Maps, price 18s. 





4 Opinions of the Press. 


“Mr. Wallace’s explorations on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
the northern branch of that mighty river, form an enchant- 
ing work. In the novelty of its scenery and manners, in the 
truthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller 
saw and felt, in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles 
were surmounted, by Talleyrand’s. favourite rule of waiting, 
and in the patience with which sickness, suffering, and pri- 
vation were submitted to, ‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro’ remind us of the simplicity of the old voyagers.”— 
Spectator, 

“Five years spent by a man of taste, activity, and scien- 
tific zeal, in wandering from Para to the source of the 
Maranon, up the Solimoes, the Rio Negro, the Uaupes, and 
the Tocantins, visiting towns and villages, penetrating the 
dense virgin forests, studying the modes of life of the various 
Indian inhabitants, collecting specimens of the wonderful 
creatures, insects, birds, beasts, and reptiles, examining the 

logical structure and vegetable productions, could not fail 
o bring forth a rich harvest of intelligence.”—Globe, 

“Mr. Wallace has given us an extremely valuable and 
entertaining work, containing very much that will interest 
the professed student of science, but all conveyed in a manner 
that will prove enticing to every reader of taste.”—Atlas, 


























Lovet RzeEvE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MULT TERRICOLIS LINGU, CCELESTIBUS UNA. 
GAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 
English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 
Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 
bination of lang ; Parallel-p z' idles ; 
Greek critical and other Testaments ; Polyglot Books of Common 

y: n English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
aria ty a slds{te § e Study of the Old Testament and of 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
THE AMERICANS AT HOME; Ox, BYEWAYS, BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES, 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


AUBREY: A NEW NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EMILIA WYNDHAM,” &c. 


Three Volumes, 


A SECOND EDITION OF ATHERTON. 


By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 


AUTHOR OF “OUR VILLAGE.” 
Three Volumes, with Portrait of the AvrHor, and other Illustrations, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PustisuErs, Successors To HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great MartzoroveH Srrezz, 





NEW NOVEL BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, 
AUTHOR OF “ANTONINA.” 





Immediately, in 3 vols, 


HIDE AND SEE K. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF “ ANTONINA.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


ANGELO: A MODERN STORY. 


“ The author has combined the most startling picture of real life with such incidents of romance as were calculated to 
impart to her story both unity of purpose and the interest of profound personal sympathy. The plot of the story is 
admirably contrived for sustaining the attention of the reader, and as a romance of contemporaneous history the work 
possesses merit of the highest order.”—John Bull, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





LATELY PUBLISHED, 


I. 


An Archeological Index to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano- 


BRITISH, and ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS. 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. cloth, illustrated by numerous Engravings, com- 


— upwards of Five Hundred Objects. By J. Y. AKERMAN, Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
ondon, 


This Work, though intended as an introduction and a guide to the study of our early Antiquities, will, it is hoped, 
prove of service, as a k of reference, to the practised Archeologist. The contents are as follows:—Part I. CELTIC 
Pzrtop—Tumuli, or Barrows and Cairns; Cromlechs; Sepulchral Caves; Rocking Stones; Stone Circles, &c. &c.; Objects 
‘discovered in Celtic Sepulchres; Urns; Beads; ag se ; Implements, &c. Part II. Romano-Britisn Per1op—Tumuli 
of the Roman-British Period; Burial-places of the Romans; Pavements; Camps; Villas; Sepulchral Monuments; Sepul- 
chral Inscriptions; Dedicatory ee a Commemorative Inscriptions; Altars; Urns; Glass Vessels; Fibule; ille; 
Coins; Coin-Moulds, &c. &c. Part II. Anexo-Saxon Pertop—Tumuli; Detailed List of Objects discovered; Anglo-Saxon 
Barrows; Urns; Swords; Spears; Knives; Umbones of Shields; Bucklers; Fibule; Bulle; Hair Pins; Beads, &c. &c. &e. 

The It1nzRary of AntonINvS, (as far as relates to Britain)—the Geographical Tables of Protemy, the Notrrta, and 
the Irrvgrary of Ricnarp of CrrencEsTER, together with a Classified Index of the Contents of the AkcHxoLoGI, (vols. 
i, to xxxi.)—are given in an Appendix. 

“No one can doubt the author’s qualifications: Mr. Akerman’s chief reputation is as a numismatist, but in the work 
before us he has shown that his Archeological acquirements have a much wider range.”—Atheneum, 

“ A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot 
fail to be generally acceptable.”—Art Union, 


tl, 


Remains of Pagan Saxondon, principally from the Tumuli in England. 
In demy 4to, price 3s. each Part; to Subscribers, 2s. 6d. 


The Two Numbers hour published contain Coloured Engravings of the following objects:—1. Gold Ornaments set 

with Garnets, found in a Tumulus on Roundway Down, near Devizes, Wilts; 2. Gold Buckle, set with a slab of Garnet, 

found at Ixworth, Suffolk; 3. Singular Glass Vase, found at Reculver, Kent; 4. Sepulchral Urn, in the Towneley Collection 

s ag Museum ; 5. Beautiful Circular Fibula, from a Grave near Abingdon, Berkshire, now in the Collection of the 
ritish Museum, 








LONDON: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, SOHO SQUARE, 
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WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Circumnavigation of the Globe ; 


Being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the 
Command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B. By Brrruonp 
SEEMANN, F.L.S. With Tinted Lithographs and a New Map by 
Petermann. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


e 
Popular Physical Geology. 

By J. Brere Juxes, Esq,, M.A., F.R.S., M.R.I.A., Local Director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and President of the Geological 
Society of Dublin. - Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty 
double-tinted lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
geological phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. Royal 
16mo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. 


By ALFRED R. WaLLAce, Esq. With Remarks on the Vocabularies 


of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. LatHam, M.D., F.R.S. Plates 


and Map. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


Insecta Britannica. 
Vol. II., comprising continuation of the Diptera. By F. Waker, 
Esq., F.L.8. Plates. 8vo, cloth. 20s. 


The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. 


Herald. Part II., including Mammals. By Sir Joun RicHarpson, 
M.D.,¥.R.S. Plates. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


Curtis's Botanical Magazine. 


Continued by Sir Witttam Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L., &c., 
Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. Vol. IX. Coloured Plates. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. £1 11s. 6d. 


U e e ° 
Phycologia Britannica; or, History 
of British Seaweeds. Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions 
of all the Species. By Professor Harvey. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth, arranged in the order of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols, 
royal 8vo, cloth, arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


Drops of Water. 


Their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Micro- 
scope. By Agnes Cattow. Coloured Plates. Square 12mo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


Talpa ; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
An Agricultural Fragment. By C. W. H. With Illustrations by 


George Cruikshank. 12mo, cloth. 8s. 
¥ [Second Edition. 





Western Himalaya and Tibet. 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the years 1847 and 1848. By Tuomas Tuomsoy, M.D., 
Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted Lithographs and a 
new Map by Arrowsmith. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


Popular Economie Botany. 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the Chief 
Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dye- 
ing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &. By T. C. ArcuEr, Esq., 
Collector of Economic Botany in the Crystal Palace. Illustrated with 
Twenty Coloured Plates of the substances and plants in fruit. Royal 
16mo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


The Flora of New Zealand. Part V. 


Including the Ferns. By Dr. J. D. Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. Plates. 
4to. Plain, 25s.; coloured, 35s, 


The Flora of New Zealand. 


The INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by Dr. Joseph Datton Hooker, 
M.D., F.R.S. 4to. 2s. 


The Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. 


Herald. Part III. By Berruoip Sremany, F.L.S. Plates. 4to. 
10s. 


Journal of Botany and Kew Gardens 


Miscellany. Edited by Sir Wittram Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L., 
&c., Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. Vol. V. Plates. 8vo, 
cloth. £1 6s. 6d. ; 


Icones Plantarum ; 


Or, Figures, with brief descriptive characters and remarks, of new 
and rare Plants. By Sir Wintiam Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L., 
&c., Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. New Series, Vol. V. 
With Two Hundred Plain Plates. 8vo. cloth. 31s. 6d. 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds : or, 


Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and 
Gardens. By C. H. J. Smirn, Landscape Gardener. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


Popular British Ornithology. 
Comprising all the British Birds. By P. H. Gossr, Esq. Twenty 


Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 
[Second Edition. 
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NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 


I 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S HIS- 


TORY of the PAPACY, from the Earliest Period to 
the Reformation, 2 vols, 8vo, 


Il 


M. DE LAMARTINE’S ME- 


MOIRS of ILLUSTRIOUS EUROPEAN CHARAC- 
TERS, 2 vols, 8vo. 


In. 


A Cheaper Re-Issue of MAJOR 


STRICKLAND’S TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS IN 
CANADA WEST. Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Author of “The Queens of England.” One large Vol. 
10s, 6d. 

Iv. 


EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 


to NORTHERN RUSSIA; or, Tradescant the Elder in 
Russia, in 1618—the Commencement of the Commercial 
Intercourse between England and Russia, By Dr. 
HAMEL, 8vo. 


v, 


CHARLES the SECOND in the 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: a Contribution: to the History 
of the Earlier Years of his Exile. Derived chiefly from 
Original Documents, English and French. By S. EL- 
LIOTT HOSKINS, M.D., F.R.S, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 


VI. 


The Second Edition of Professor 
CREASY’S RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION, Post 8vo, 9s, 6d. 

(Published this day. 


Ricwarp Benttey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols, 21s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LITE- 


RARY LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, Author 
of “ Our Village,” &c. Written by Herself. 
“Very attractive reading.” —Atheneum. 
“ A work of enchanting interest.”—Morning Post. 
“ An attractive medley of personal anecdotes, memories of 
the past, and gems of literature.”—Spectutor, 
“Few would anticipate the boundless stores of anecdote 
in these varied and interesting volumes.”-— Globe, 
Ricuarp Bentiex, New Burlington Street. 


NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 
Now Ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols., 8vo, 28s, 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROM- 


WELL AND THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By M. GUIZOT, Author of “History of the English 
Revolution,” &c. 

“Every way worthy of the high and European reputation 
which the author has acquired both as a philosopher and a 
statesman.”—John Bull. 

“We cannot doubt that this important work will meet 
with a hearty and universal welcome.”—Atheneum, 

“The execution of this work has a high degree of merit.” 
—Spectator. 

Ricwarp Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








SODOM AND GOMORRAH, 
Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols., 8vo, with Map, 30s. 


DISCOVERY of the DESTROYED 


CITIES OF THE PLAIN—SODOM and GOMORRAH. 
By M. DE SAULCY, Member of the French Institute. 
“The most striking discovery within the range of Bib- 
lical antiquity. The disinterment of Nineveh is, as a matter 
of feeling, a small matter compared with the discovery of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, We do not remember anything of a 
more thrilling interest. There is something so strangely 
awful in the idea of these monuments of Divine vengeance 
yet remaining, after six-and-thirty centuries, with the marks 
of the instrument of their overthrow still visible upon their 
blasted ruins.” —Guardian, 


RicuagD Beytxey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DR. LEE’S DIARY. The Last 


DAYS of the EMPEROR ALEXANDER and the 
FIRST DAYS of the EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


Ricuagp Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








NEW WORKS. 


1 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


OF 
A Cour of Military Inspection 


IN VARIOUS PARTS OF 


EUROPEAN TURKEY, 


Performed, from August to November, 1853, in 
Company with the Military and Scientific 
Commission, under 
GENERAL PRIM, CONTE DE REUSS, 
Accredited by Her Majesty the Queen of Spain 
to His Highness the Sultan Abdul-Medjed. 

By Cart. G. RHODES, 

(u.m. 94TH REGIMENT,) 

An Honorary Member of the said Commission. 


Post 8vo, with Map, price 5s. (Next week. 


2. 
HISTORY of INDIA under the HOUSE 
of TAIMUR (1526 to 1707). By WILLIAM ERSKINE, Esq 
Vols. I. and 1I. 8vo. (Just ready. 


3. 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS. 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. A New Edition (1854),in Three vols. 
for the pocket, feap. 8vo, price 21s. (In a few days. 


4, 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


A New Edition (1854), in Three vols. for the pocket, fcap. Svo, price 
21s. (Un afew days. 


5. 
LADY UNA and herr QUEENDOM. By 


the Author of “‘ Home Truths for Home Peace.” ‘Feap. $vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


. 6. 

MIRACLES and SCIENCE. By ED- 
WARD STRACHEY, Author of “ Hebrew Politics in the Times 
of Sargon and Sennacherib.” 12mo. (Nearly ready. 

if 

The NATIONAL DEBT, and HOW to 


PAY IT; or, the FINANCIAL CONDITION of the NATION Con- 
sidered. 8yo. 3 (Next week, 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 


The BOOK of HEALTH, By R. J. 
MANN, M.R.C.E., Author of “ A Guide to the Knowledge of the 
Heavens.” 1¢mo. (Nearly ready. 


9. 
Professor SCOTT'S ELEMENTS of 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS: With Tables for the Reduction of 
Compound Numbers to Decimals, &c. 12mo. (Nearly ready. 


10. 
SOUND and its PHENOMENA. By 
the Rev. E.C. BREWER, D.D., Author of “A Guide to English 
Composition.” 18mo. {Nearly ready. 


ll. 
CATLOW’S POPULAR CONCHO- 


LOGY. Second Edition (1854), much improved ; with many addi- 
tional Woodcuts. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 





XII. 

RUSSIA and the WAR. By Captain 
JESSE (late Unattached), Author of Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook for 
Russia,” &c. With Maps and Plan of the Fortifications of Sevas- 
topol. &vo, price 5s. (This day. 

XIII, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, in a 


Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the Influence of the Phy- 
sical Organisation on the Mental Faculties. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


=iv. 

OAKFIELD; or, FELLOWSHIP in the 
EAST. By W. D. ARNOLD, Lieut. 58th Regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry. Second Edition (1854). 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s, 

Xv. 
GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 

M‘LEOD’S HAND-ATLAS FOR 
CLASS TEACHING. Comprising 29 full-coloured Maps. 18mo, 
price 2s. half-bound ; or 2s. 6d. sewed. 


XVI. 

GEOMETRY AS A SCIENCE. By 
the Rev. T. LUND, B.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence. 

: XVII, 
Dr. L. WEISE’S GERMAN LET- 


TERS on ENGLISH EDUCATION. Translated by W. D. 
ARNOLD, Lieut. 58th Regiment, B.N.I. Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 





London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, & LoNGMANS. 





Myr. Reeve’s 
BOTANICAL WORKS. 





1, 
CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 
commenced in 1786); continued by Sir W. J. Hooxgr, F RS 
in Monthly Numbers, 6 Plates, 3s. 6d. coloured, °° 


9 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY, Edited by Sir W.J 
Hooxer. In Monthly Numbers, with a Plate, ‘Price Tyo 
Shillings. 


3. 
FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr, 
J. D. Hooxer, F.R.S, In Parts, 20 Plates. Price 31s, 64, 
coloured ; 21s, plain, 


4, 
FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUY. 
LAND, and the adjacent Islands. By BsrtHorp Szzwuyy, 
Part I, With 10 Plates. Price 10s. 6d. coloured, 


5. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By SirW. J. 
Hooxsr. With Illustrations of the natural size, by W, Fitch, 
Elephant folio, 21s. coloured. 


6. 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM. 


HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, with descriptions, 
By Dr. J. D. Hooxgr, F.R.S, Folio. £3 11s, 


7. 
A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOTS 
PLANTS. By Sir Witnum J. Hooxer. Containing 10 
coloured Plates. Royal 4to, Five Guineas, 


8, 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Sea-Weeds. By Professor W. H. 
Harvey. In3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the order 
of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, a 
ranged systematically, £7 17s, 6d. 


9, 
FLORA ANTARCTICA. By Dr. J.D. 
Hooxur. 200 Plates, Royal 4to. £10 15s, coloured; 
£7 10s. plain, 


10. 
THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF 
THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. By Dr. Joserx D, Hooxz. 
74 Plates. Royal 4to. £4 4s, coloured; £2 17s. plain. 


11. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joseru 


Woops. 8vo, 18s, 


12, = 
THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. D. BapHas. Coloured Plates, 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. 


13. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Hussry. Second Series. In 
Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to. Each containing Thre 
Plates. 5s, coloured, 


14, 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, 
Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, 
&e. By T. C. Arcuer, Esq., Collector of Economic Botany 
in the Crystal Palace. Illustrated with Twenty Coloured 
Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit, Royal 16mo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


15. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS, comprising all the Species, By THomas Mooxs, 
F.L.S. 20 Coloured Plates, Royal 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


16. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. Davip LanpssoroveH. Seco 
Edition. 20 Coloured Plates, Royal 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


17. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 3; 
Aeyes Cattow. Second Edition. With 20 Coloured Plates 
of Figures. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


18, 
VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 
or, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. — 
Rozerts. 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, 10s. 


19, ; 
THE CULTURE OF THE VINE 


By Jonny Sanvers. With Plates. 8vo. 5s. 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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REVIEWS. 


Supplement to Vacation Rambles. By 
T. N. Talfourd. Moxon. 

Iv our obituary notice (ante, p. 255) of the 
author of Jon, the friend of Lamb and Cole- 
ridge, and the impassioned champion of the 
unimpassioned Wordsworth, we noticed how 
much Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd enjoyed holi- 
day recreation, adding, that in the vacation of 
1846 he made a tour through France to Italy, 
and homeward by Switzerland, and has left 
a delightful record of his journey, which we 
hope soon to see published. The whole of 
this narrative was then in type, including 
even the preface, in which Sir Thomas calls 
upon the reader to be a genial partaker with 
him in the last continental holiday he enjoyed, 
“while the arduous labours and feverish excite- 
ments of life rendered the change to foreign 
scenes in the vacation more intensely delight- 
ful than it ean ever again be to one who has 
since been blessed by Providence with the 
attainment of a position which is invested with 
no sharper anxieties than those which attend 
the endeavour to discharge its duties.” The 
party consisted of himself and lady, and a son 
and daughter, and every chapter of the journal 
testifies anew of the kindliness, and child-like 
rapture for novelty that was always so charac- 
teristic of the writer’s heart. The burden is 
one of fervid simplicity throughout. “At the 
Brighton Railway,” said the judge, “‘we parted 
from those younger ones whom we left toa 
cheerless holiday, with a feeling akin to re- 
morse, which strengthened into a schoolboy’s 
promise that ‘if forgiven this once’ we would 
play the parental truants no more ;” and he 
set out on his tour with a determination to 
find ‘sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” The suburban lanes and outhouses 
and pent-up garrets, laid bare by the town- 
cuttings of the engineer, were to his blessed 
vision “dim, snug, and social,” and “ the strug- 
gling shrubs and shrinking dahlias” in the 
small patches of garden ground, seemed to him 
“tended with more love,” while they “ blos- 
som for more enjoyment than the floral furni- 
ture of noble conservatories.” Arrived in 
Paris, however, the conservative Sir Thomas 
thus muses at the window of his logement 
au quatricme at Meurice’s, on the strange and 
bloody history of the city before him, then 
in the temporary possession of a handful of 
hotrepublicans. ' “ Paris—republican Paris— 
gay, festive, joyous no longer,” moralised the 
traveller ; but it was a drenching wet morning, 
and on going to St. Cloud to see the fountains 
Play, the water almost refused to mock the 
realities of the scene without. After waiting 
along delay, the party was just in the act of 
retreating towards the railway-station, “ when 
the slope of a dry cascade descending between 
two pools began to glimmer, and one of the 
dusty urns began to trickle, and a lion’s mouth 
stew moist with a whitish foam, and the up- 
turned lips of a cupid threw a slender stream 
into the air ; te so by slow degrees the 
Various orifices, got into play, until the foun- 
tains were all feebly spouting and trickling.” 

Free from republican France, after a glori- 
ous passage down the Rhone to Avignon, Sir 
Thomas crossed the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean in the supremest felicity. 

“TI can imagine no condition of earthly being 
more luxurious than that which I enjoyed during 
our voyage from Marseilles to Naples, commencing 








at noon, on Tuesday, lst September, and ending 
at nine o'clock of the forenoon of Friday 4th; 
broken only by our visit to Genoa, which, notwith- 
standing the beauty that invests its remembrance, 
was, at the time, actually unwelcome. For an 
hour after we quitted the harbour, the glittering 
sea heaved and rolled enough to produce a sensa- 
tion of pleasing faintness; but afterwards the path- 
way of the vessel lay through an unruffled purple 
plain, sometimes without visible limit, sometimes 
edged or crested with lofty rocks, which, clothed 
in thin vapour, seemed the guardian towers of an 
enchanted lake sacred to indolent repose. If its 
motion had depended on wind or tide our steamer 
must have remained ‘as idle asa painted ship upon 
a painted ocean; but the steam-power enabled us 
to enjoy that highest state of intellectual pleasure 
which arises from the blended sense of perfect tran- 
quillity and rapid progress. Scarce a cloud floated 
through the air during the day, and the few clouds 
that gathered at evening in the west were only suf- 
ficient to pavilion the sunset’s glories. It is true 
that the sun rained down heat during twelve hours 
of his course, which to the dwellers on earth must 
have been tremendous; but to us it only indicated 
an Egyptian pomp differing from that of Cleopatra 
on the Cydnus in being devoid of the fatigue which 
the consciousness of admired splendour produces. 
The soft coolness and the mild light of dawn, and 
the rich lustre of evening were not required for our 
refreshment, though welcome varieties in the day 
—coming, as Milton represents such alternations in 
his heaven, ‘for change delectable not need.? We 
had not even the labour of mounting or descending 
a few steps in a change between the saloon and the 
deck; for the saloon was built on the deck-level, 
so that the movement was languidly performed, 
from the large, deep, soft sofas which encircled the 
room and the windows which presented bright pic- 
tures to the reclining idler, to the full blaze of 
ocean and sky. At dawn, or whenever we chose 
after it, excellent coffee awaited us with biscuit for 
such as might be rash enough to prefer such dry 
refection to the just anticipation of the sumptuous 
breakfast which was served at ten. Then, four 
dishes of exquisite French cookery, with a hottle 
of clear amber-coloured dry Italian wine for each 
person, followed by a dessert of fresh grapes and 
melons or peaches, and rich dried fruits, with coffee 
and liqueurs were served on a round table, encircled 
by sofas, in a small cabin, with as quiet a grace as 
that with which the Chiffney’s supper sprang up at 
the village hostelry in Sir Walter’s ‘Peveril.” At 
five in the afternoon, dinner was served with similar 
taste, but with greater variety and profusion; the 
only difference, except in the number of dishes, 
being that, at the evening repast, our captain pre- 
sided; but, as we did not understand his language, 
nor he ours, he could only pay us silent courtesy, 
which he did in gracious pantomime, by which he 
pressed the good things of his ship upon us—so 
that the due observance of the main purpose of the 
sitting was not interrupted by idle dialogue. 
Until the vessel touched at Genoa, we were the 
only passengers on board; and the three persons 
who joined it there proved little worse than auto- 
mata, for they caught at once the spirit of the calm 
and enjoyed it in expressive silence. As the vessel 
held its way in deep, still water, the crew seemed 
to have almost as little occupation as its passengers; 
but perhaps the leisure, which to the careworn 
careless idlers of a holiday, was delicious, hung 
heavy on their hands. Their chief amusement was 
supplied by a large dog, who partook of the drow- 
siness of the human world, and readily yielded to 
their command, that he should repeat the lesson 
they had taught him to counterfeit death, in order 
that they might sleepily follow his pretended 
funeral in the slow pace which befitted them, re- 
peating, ‘C’est il mort.’ The bearer in this drowsy 
farce was a slim sailor lad, who, though his limbs 
were unshackled by any dress except a coarse shirt 
and trowsers, never used them, so far as we saw, 
for any purpose except that of performing his part 
in the evening melodrama; but he was the play- 
mate of the dog and the pet of the crew, and might 
be fancied a young gentleman in disguise. We 











assisted twice at this affecting ceremony, which we 
were told by a Scotch engineer who managed the 
engine, was often repeated, so that it did not even 
cost the fatigue of a smile. The curse of toil seemed 
suspended ; so that it was difficult for us to believe 
that we were still dwellers in a working world.” 

The enchantment of the Bay of Naples 
was much interrupted by the ve indignities 
and shameless extortions of the custom-house 
officials. A very short time, however, elapsed 
before a carriage was ordered for Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. 

“‘The first of these celebrated places, I own, 
grievously disappointed me. All I saw of it was a 
dark succession of winding subterranean passages, 
one of which, said to describe a circle, was stated 
to be the theatre of the buried city; if so, its area 
had been completely filled with solid lava, as hard 
as ‘the nether millstone,’ to which the Puritans 
were wont to liken the hearts of playgoers. No 
exercise of imagination, at least none within the 
small compass of mine, could connect this curving 
line of dungeon with spectacles of beauty and forms 
of delight; the hollows were dark and cold passages 
which led to nothing; and I was almost as glad to 
leave them as to emerge from a railway tunnel. 
Pompeii made rich amends; for it as far surpassed 
all expectations as Herculaneum had fallen below 
them. No description, no picture had conveyed 
to me any notion of the affluence of objects of in- 
tense interest—the lines of streets, consisting of 
small houses of tradesmen, but pillared and sculp- 
tured as if they were the abodes of patricians; the 
radiaht confusion of theatres and temples; all led 
me to anticipate that blended sense of beauty 
defying decay, of hoary antiquity, and of affecting 
domestic circumstance, which is felt in a hasty walk 
through the excavated city. A fatal outburst of 
nature’s fire has become, in the highest degree, 
conservative; filled up with its train the gap of 
eighteen centuries, has made ‘the trivial fond 
records’ which the prints of hurried footsteps and 
trembling fingers imply, immortal in the marl 
which hardened over them, and has left them as 
touching as if they told the fate of some ancient 
friend. But perhaps the feeling impressed on us 
by the developed ruins—rather they should be 
called remains, than ruins—was exceeded by that 
produced by busy conjectures respecting those 
which still are earthed beneath the roots of the 
mantling vineyards, rich in luscious grapes, some 
bunches of which were presented to us, within the 
undoubted circle of the ancient walls. Temples, 
palaces, and shops, villas, baths, and theatres, 
perhaps exceeding in importance those already 
disclosed, lie hid beneath the soil we trampled, 
only, perhaps, separated from our pathway by a 
thin covering of mould. Remembering the quaint 
assertion of Sir Thomas Brown, the high-priest of 
the earth-temple of antiquity, ‘that the treasures 
of time lie high, not far from the roots of some 
vegetables,’ I thought it might be easy to discover 
an urn at the slender root of a vine by.an act of 
spade husbandry; and the thought engendered a 
personal familiarity with the antique world, be 
yond the contemplation of magnificent ruins.” 

Before leaving Naples, Sir William Folleti’s 
signature in the hotel visiting book met Sir 
Thomas Talfourd’s eye, and occasion is taken 
for the following interesting and true, though 
severe, criticism of his once fellow-advocate:— 

‘* As we announced to our host our intention to 
depart on the following day, he brought us his 
record of visitors for the customary inscription of 
our names; and turning over the pages, I was 
startled by the traces of a well-known hand, tre- 
mulously indicating the presence of ‘Sir W. W. 
Follett’—when on a journey—too late, alas! in 
search of renovated strength, in the autumn of 
1844. Since then, the calamity which impended 
over that celebrated lawyer has occurred—what an 
extinction—how sadly premature: how awfully 
complete! The contrast between life and death 
never seemed to me so terribly palpable as in this 
reminiscence thus awakened ; the action of the life 
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had been so fervid, the desolation of the grave was 


so rayless. Before me lay an expiring relic—for 
the writer was stricken mortally when he traced it 
—of a life of the most earnest endeavours, and the 
most brilliant successes—a life loved, prized, che- 
rished, honoured, beyond the common lot even of 
distinguished men—the life of an advocate who 
had achieved, with triumphant ease, the foremost 
place in a profession, which in its exercise involves 
intimate participation with the interests, hopes, 
fears, passions, affections, and vicissitudes of many 
lives ; the life of a politician admired by the first 
assembly of free men in the world, idolised by 
partisans, respected by opponents, esteemed by the 
best, consulted by the wisest, whose declining 
health was the subject of solicitude to his sovereign 
—dquenched in its prime by too prodigal a use of 
its energies ; and what remains? A name dear to 
the affections of a few friends; the waning image 
of a modest and earnest speaker ; and the splendid 
example of success embodied in a fortune of 
200,0007., acquired in ten years by the labours 
which hastened its extinction—are all this world 
possesses of Sir William Follett. The poet’s anti- 
cipation, ‘ Non omnis moriar,’ so far as it indicates 
earthly duration, has no place in the surviving 
vestiges of his career. To mankind, to his country, 
to his profession, he has left nothing; not a mea- 
sure conceived, not a danger averted, not a prin- 
ciple vindicated ; not a speech intrinsically worthy 
of preservation; not a striking image, not an 
affecting sentiment; in his death the power of 
mortality is supreme. How strange—how sadly 
strange—that a course so splendid should end in 
darkness so obscure ! ; 

“Tt may be well, while the materials for inves- 
tigation remain, to inquire into the causes of suc- 
cess, so brilliant and so fairly attained by powers 
which have left so little traces of their progress. 
Erskine was never more decidedly at the head of 
the Common Law Bar than Follett; compared 
with Follett he was insignificant in the House of 
Commons ; his career was chequered by vanities 
and weaknesses from which that of Follett was 
free ; and yet even if he had not been associated 
with the greatest constitutional questions of his 
time and their triumphant solution, his fame 
would live by the mere force and beauty of his 
forensic eloquence as long as our language. But 
no collection of the speeches of Follett has been 
made ; none will ever be attempted ; no speech he 
delivered is read, except perchance as part of an 
interesting trial and essential to its story, and then 
the language is felt to be poor, the cadences with- 
out music, and the composition vapid and spirit- 
less ; although, if studied with a view to the secrets 
of forensic success, with ‘a learned spirit of human 
dealing’ in connexion with the facts developed 
and the difficulties encountered, will supply abun- 
dant materials for admiration of that unerring skill 
which induced the repetition of fortunate topics, 
the dexterous suppression of the most stubborn 
things when capable of. oblivion, and the light 
evasive touch with which the speaker fulfilled his 
promise of not forgetting others which could not 
be passed over, but which, if deeply considered, 
might be fatal. If, however, there was, no prin- 
ciple of duration in his forensic achievements, 
there can be no doubt of the esteem in which they 
were held or the eagerness with which they were 
sought. His supremacy in the minds of clients 
was more like the rage of a fashion for a youthful 
Roscius or an extraordinary preacher than the 
result of deliberate consideration; and yet it pre- 
vailed, in questions not of an evening’s amuse- 
ment, but of penury or riches, honour or shame. 
Suitors were content, not only to make large sacri- 
fices for the assured advantage of his advocacy, 
but for the. bare chance—the distant hope—of 
having some little part (like that which Phormio 
desires to retain in Thais) of his faculties, with the 
certainty of preventing their opposition. There 
was no just ground, in his case, for the complaint 
that he received large fees for services he did not 
render ; for the chances were understood by those 
who adventured in his lottery; in which, after all, 
here were comparatively few blanks. His name 





was ‘a tower of strength,’ which it was delightful 
to know that the adverse faction wanted, and which 
inspired confidence even on the back of the brief of 
his forsaken junior, who bore the burthen and 
heat of the day for a fifth of the fee which secured 
that name. Will posterity ask what were the 
powers thus sought, thus prized, thus rewarded, 
and thus transient? They will be truly told that 
he was endowed, in a remarkable degree, with 
some moral qualities which smoothed his course and 
charmed away opposition, and with some physical 
advantages which happily set off his intellectual 
gifts; that he was blessed with a temper at once 
gentle and even; with a gracious manner and a 
social temperament ; that he was without jealousy 
of the solid or showy talents of others, and wil- 
lingly gave them the amplest meed of praise ; that 
he spoke with all the grace of modesty, yet with 
the assurance of perfect mastery over his subject, 
his powers, and his audience; and yet they will 
scarcely recognise in these excellences sufficient 
reasons for his extraordinary success. To me, the 
true secret of his peculiar strength appeared to lie 
in the possession of two powers which rarely co- 
exist in the same mind—extraordinary subtlety of 
perception and as remarkable simplicity of execu- 

tion, In the first of these faculties—in the intuitive 
power of common sense which is the finest essence 
of experience whereby it attains ‘to something of 
prophetic strain’—he excelled all his contempo- 

raries except Lord Abinger, with whom it was 
more liable to be swayed by prejudice or modified 
by taste, as it was adorned with happier graces. 

The perfection of this faculty was remarkably 
exemplified in the fleeting visits he often paid to 
the trials of causes which he had left to the conduct 
of his juniors; a few words, sometimes a glance, 

sufficed to convey to his mind the exact position of 
complicated affairs, and enabled him to decide 
what should be done or avoided; and where the 

interference of any other advocate would have been 
dangerous, he often rendered good service, and—- 

which was more extraordinary—never did harm. 

So his unrivalled aptitude for legal reasoning 
enabled him to deal with authorities as he dealt 
with facts ; if unprepared for an argument he could 

find its links in the chaos of an index, and make 

an imposing show of learning out of a page of 
Harrison ; and with the aid of the interruptions of 
the Bench, which he could as dexterously provoke 

as parry, could find the right clue and conduct a 
luminous train of reasoning to a triumphant close. 

His most elaborate arguments, though not com- 

parable in essence with those of his chief opponent, 

Lord Campbell—which in comprehensive outline, 

exact logic, felicitous illustration, and harmonious 

structure, excelled all others I have heard—were 

delivered in tones so nicely adapted to the minds 

and ears of the judges, with an earnestness so 

winning and a confidence so contagious, that they 

made a judgment on his side not only a necessity 

but a pleasure. 

‘The other faculty, to which in combination 
with his subtlety of understanding, the excellence 
of his advocacy may be attributed, is one more 
rarely possessed,—and scarcely ever in such asso- 
ciation—the entire singleness of a mind equally 
present in every part of acause. If the promo- 
tion of the interest of the client were an advocate’s 
highest duty, it would be another name for the 
exactest virtue; and inasmuch as that interest is 
not, like the objects of moral zeal, fixed in character, 
but liable to frequent change, the faculty of direct-_ 
ing the whole power of the understanding to each 
shifting aspect of the cause in its minutest shadow- 
ings, without the guidance of an inflexible law, is 
far more wonderful, if far less noble, than a single- 
ness of devotion to right. It has an integrity of 
its own, which bears some affinity to that honesty 
which Baillie Nichol Jarvie attributes to his High- 
land kinsman. Such honesty—that is the entire 
devotion of all the faculties to the object for which 
it was retained, without the lapse of a moment's 
vanity or indolence, with unlimited vision and un- 
ceasing activity—was Follett’s beyond all other 
advocates of our time. To the presentment of 
truth, or sophism, as the cause might require, he 


= -_ 


gave his entire mind with as perfect an oblivion 
of self as the most heroic sufferer for principle, 
The faculty which in Gladstone, the statesman, 
applied to realities and inspired only by the desire 
to discover the truth and to clothe it in language 
assumes, in the minds of superficial observers, the 
air of casuistry from the nicety of its distinctions 
and the earnest desire of the speaker to present 
truth in its finest shades—in Follett, the advocate, 
applied indiscriminately to the development of the 
specious shows of things as of their essences, wore 
all the semblance of sincerity ; and, in one sense, 
deserved it. No fears, no doubts, no scruples 
shook him. Of the licence which advocacy draws 
from sympathy with the feelings of those it repre. 
sents he made full use, with unhesitating: power; 
for his reason, of ‘large discourse,’ was as pliable 
as the affections of the most sensitive nature. Nor 
was he diverted from his aim by any figure or fancy; 
if he neither exalted his subject by imagination, 
nor illustrated it by wit, nor softened its details by 
pathos, he never made it the subject of vain attempts 
at the exhibition of either. He went into the 
arena, stripped of all incumbrance, to win, and 
contended studious only and always, of victory. 
His presence of mind was not merely the absence 
of external distraction, nor the capacity of calling 
up all energies on an emergency, but the continued 
application of them equally to the duty of each 
moment. There are few speakers, even of fervid 
sincerity and zeal, whose thoughts do not frequently 
run before or beside the moment’s purpose ; whose 
wits do not sometimes wander on to some other 
part of the case than that they are instantly dis- 
cussing ; who do not anticipate some future effect, 
or dally with some apprehension of future peril, 
while they should consider only the next word or 
sentence. This momentary desertion of the exact 
purpose never occurred to Follett; he fitted the 
thought to its place; the word to the thought; 
and allowed the action only to take care of itself, 
as it always will with an earnest speaker. His, 
therefore, was rather the artlessness than the art 
of advocacy—its second nature—justly appreciated 
by those to whose interests it was devoted; but 
not fully understood even by the spectator of its 
exertion; dying with the causes in which it was 
engaged, and leaving no vestiges except in their 
success. Hence the blank which is substituted 
for the space he filled in human affairs! The 
modest assurance, the happy boldness, the extem- 
poraneous logic, all that ‘led but to the grave,’ 
exist, like the images of departed actors, only in 
the recollection of those who witnessed them, till 
memory shall fade into tradition, and tradition 
dwindle down to a name. Should they be com- 
memorated by a statue? Yes: for the reasons why 
it has been denied by some who admired him in 
life; because his faculties were among the noble 
things that perish entirely, and will not speak for 
themselves to the future. Warriors and statesmen 
live in the effects of those careers which give them 
places in history; a poet lives whole, entire, vital 
in his works, sometimes even more clearly per- 
ceived in the indestructible part, when personal 
frailties and peculiarities are forgotten; so long as 
his works survive, a statue is superfluous, when 
they are forgotten, it is without meaning. But an 
advocate, like Follett, of qualities most happily 
adapted to his office and unraised beyond it, who 
has died before he has invested a family with 
hereditary honours, can only be manifested to 
another generation by a durable effigy. I am, 
therefore, glad that a statue, worthy in the felicity 
of its execution to manifest the personal appearance 
of the child and conqueror of Fortune, holds a 
place among the effigies of our honoured dead; 
although it would be more fitly placed in the Hall 
than the Abbey of Westminster; but to any one 
in whose recollection his living form is cherished, 
the frail memorial which this tremulous scrawl 
presents, is more affecting.” 





Though greatly impressed with the remain- 
ing segment of the Coliseum, Sir Thomas 
Talfourd manifests disappointment on lis 





entry into Rome. St. Peter’s, however, fur- 
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nishes matter for much curious and just re- 
flection :— 

“What should be said of St. Peter’s? In pru- 
dence nothing—lest I should betray the last in- 
firmity of ignoble minds, in want of due admira- 
tion for the cathedral which Lord Byron (cited in 
our Hand-book as if he were a Christian authority) 
has pronounced ‘worthiest of God, the holy and 
the true, since Zion’s desolation,’ and which he 
designates as ‘the Holy of Holies,’ and an ‘eternal 
ark of worship undefiled.’ I believe it is lawful to 
dislike the fagade, which seemed to me almost 
Saracenic in the combination of barbarous vastness 
with profuse ornament, though appropriately ter- 
minating the semicircular colonnades, which may 
be as perfectly known by familiar prints as by 
visual observation. The gigantic statues which 
pinnacle its front so conceal the lower part of the 
dome and throw it so far back in the view that, on 
the approach, it loses its height and its majesty. 
Entering, I did not partake the disappointment of 
those who require time to understand the vastness 
of the interior; probably because I had first paced 
the entire length of the vestibule, which represents 
the breadth of the front, between its equestrian 
statues at each termination ; and had thus become 
instructed as to one of its dimensions. When I 
passed into the nave, 1 felt the space before me so 
greatly superior to that which I had ever compre- 
hended in a church, that when, as I walked up 
the centre, and traced in its pavement the visible 
boasts. of its superiority to owr St. Paul’s, to the 
Cathedral of Milan, to St. Paul’s of Rome, and to 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, I felt surprise that such 
of those interiors as I had seen should bear so 
great @ proportion to the mightier fabric—which, 
indeed, would have been estimated more highly 
without this vaunting. Advancing onward 
to the centre of the dome, I received the 
greatest impression of the stately beauty of the 
Church, of which the four colossal piers that sup- 
port the cupola are the noblest objects. I-felt 
that human architecture could effect no more. 
Yet, to one standing here, amidst the beautiful 
built up into the sublime, what other sentiment 
was awakened except astonishment at the genius 
which had reared the temple, and at the wealth 
which adorned it? None! Not only did I fail 
to recognise the ‘ Holy of Holies’ of the author of 
Don Juan, but I saw nothing in it which breathed 
of religion or worship. The chapels which border 
its aisles, and the pictures, tablets, and columns 
which decorate its walls, are too small, even when 
colossal, to interfere with its space; but they do 
not tend to awaken elevated or solemn thought. 
In the glittering spectacle of marble and gold, 
there is nothing that hints of the eternal; the 
glorious area might be the hall of the palace of a 
gant king, or it might find fit place in ‘that high 
capital,’ which ‘rose like an exhalation’ at Milton’s 
bidding. Neither the high altar, beneath its 
canopy of bronze, in the centre of the dome, all 
glistening with gilded ornaments, nor the confes- 
sional with the kneeling statue of a pope from 
Canova's sensuous hand, though hung round with 
ever-burning lamps, is suggestive of pious thought; 
but the marble genius of Death, with face averted, 
at the magnificent tomb of. Clement XIIL., does 
mpress the mind with the earthly side of mor- 
tality, while the correspondent figure of Religion 
with golden rays, does not, with any equal influ- 
ence, suggest the deathless. The marble lions at 
the angles of this monument are admirable speci- 
mens of Canova’s skill; while, considered as orna- 
ments of a Christian church, they partake the 
general character of the whole; and are neither 
more nor less appropriate to a House of God than 
many other of its decorations. 

“When we entered St. Peter’s this evening, the 

was, or seemed to be, empty; but presently 

three priests appeared, looking of the size of mice, 
and slowly walked to that doubtful statue which 
Was fashioned either for Jupiter or St. Peter. 
ving reverently kissed the foot of the image, 

" i down in a row before it, as if to pray— 
While we contemplated them chiefly as setting forth 
the magnitude of the building in which they seemed, 





in the distance, so diminutive. To our surprise, 
notwithstanding our experience of continental 
habits, each began zealously. spitting on the beau- 
tiful pavement, as if it was a portion of his duty— 
I fear illustrating the habits which a priesthood, 
possessed of unlimited power, encourages by its 
example. In this instance, the uniformity of the 
act was as comic, as the trait was indicative of the 
relation of the manners of the priesthood to the 
condition of the people; which, in such respects, 
they might elevate at their pleasure. 

“The next day, we revisited St. Peter's; and 
after renewing and realising our impressions of 
its vast interior, ascended to the gallery imme- 
diately beneath the ball; and found our first notion 
of the magnitude of the cathedral reduplicated and 
confirmed. This idea was chiefly enhanced by the 
comparison of all the variety of common things 
which are seen on the external roof of the church, 
whence the great cupola springs—workshops, 
workmen’s houses, a fountain, and all the appa- 
ratus of labour and life of a small colony of men, 
whose duty is to keep the mighty masses of their 
neighbourhood in repair, and to hang and light the 
lamps which are clustered over the dome on the 
great festivals. These dwellings, with the domestic 
associations they imply; the smaller cupolas which 
rise among them; and the gigantic statues which 
look like baby figures from below, and here assume 
their proper dimensions; and the near aspect of 
the great cone itself rising directly above the village 
of the artificers, filled us with admiration of the 
greatness of the mountain of art we were traversing. 
The converse of the feeling alleged to possess spec- 
tators on the first admission to St. Peter's, of dis- 
appointment as to size, was ours ; to us, the Genius of 
Space seemed to be triumphant, and to give to every 
part, as well as to the whole, the utmost possible 
effect of dimension; as if the vastness of Michael 
Angelo’s genius stamped on everything he touched 
the impress of greatness, and embodied Space in a 
compass which, however large, was too narrow for 
his conceptions, The view of the subjected city 
from the topmost gallery is, to my honest belief, 
not only inferior to that of London from the iron 
gallery of St. Paul’s, but of Paris from the column 
of the Place Vendome; the pile of the Capitol, 
chiefly distinguished by its square tower, does not 
fulfil the notion the simple reference of Cassius 
gives us, as he speaks of the break of the day when 
the greatest of all Romans was murdered—‘ Stands 
as the Capitol directly there;’ the Tiber looks a 
muddy ditch; the arches and columns of the Em- 
pire are scarcely to be discerned beyond the wilder- 
ness of ordinary houses which is stretched before 
them; even the Coliseum, which 7s clearly defined, 
loses its magnitude in the distance, and losing that 
attribute, loses all its greatness; and the nearer 
edifices, especially the Castle of St. Angelo, are 
more grotesque than grand. But there are great 
features in the prospect—the long dusky chain of 
the Apennines, and the sea, which we saw glisten- 
ng near Civita Vecchia, beyond the long, arid, 
intervening p.ain; and these are objects which need 
no aid, and receive no detriment, from man’s civil 
or ecclesiastical history. How refreshing was the 
glimpse of the bare mountains and the illimitable 
sea after the splendours of the Papacy, and the 
wilderness of stone!” 


From Rome Sir Thomas travelled en dili- 
gence by the Hmilian way to Milan, where 
he visited the exhibited skeleton and sinews 
of Cardinal Boromeo, and the celebrated Last 
Supper of Leonardo da Vinci :— 

‘Tt is impossible for me by any words even to 
indicate my feelings respecting the picture which 
does more than ‘enchant the world ;’ for it elevates, 
purifies, and blesses it. All that is said of its dis- 
figuration—how, at first sight, it appears like an 
oblong blot on a chance-stained wall; how damps 
have swollen and cracked, and corroded it; how 
the colour has fallen off from it in flakes, and how 
coarse daubing has supplied the loss, to the de- 
struction even of the outline of some of the figures 
—is true; all that has been said of its admirable 
composition, of the sudden division of its persons 





into animated groups, by the awful declaration of 
the Saviour, and of their various excellence, is also 
true; but there remains that which has not been 
said, because it cannot be adequately expressed in 
human language. The influence which this work 
has exercised over the race whose anticipated 
redemption it eelebrates, is beyond conception, 
alike in the finest engraving and in the poorest 
print disfigured with the most tawdry colours—in 
palace, mansion, workshop, road-side inn—it has 
shed its sanctity through a million homes, And 
yet none of these copies—not the most exquisite 
engravings—while they render the outlines of the 
figures with nicer distinctness than that which they 
bear on the coloured wall—convey any notion of 
the divine expression that yet lingers (and will 
linger until the last vestiges of the work shall be 
obliterated) in the countenance of the central 
figure. It is not so much the aspect of one ‘made 
perfect through suffering,’ as of one perfect in 
suffering. In no other representation of our Lord 
is there such abstraction of the being in sorrow; in 
other pictures the beneficent expression is cast on 
others ; but here it is turned inward on itself ; 
self-collected in self-estimated pain, as if the last 
circumstance of mental suffering by which the 
divine humanity was touched, and which compelled 
the declaration that an apostle was the present 
traitor, had urged into full anticipation the mighty 
sorrow about to begin. And yet the expression 
is not merely that of heroic agony, nor yet of 
brave patience enhanced by ineffable sweetness, 
but of the composure of a God in anticipated 
endurance of sufferings which a Divine Nature 
alone could bear. How does this picture of 
spiritual agony, suggesting that unseen sorrow 
—no less than the infliction of Almighty justice 
on the sins of the world—compared with which 
buffetings, stripes, insults, the weariness of bearing 
a cross, and the torment of suspension on it, are 
but shows of grief—transcend those images of the 
fleshly accompaniments of the Atonement which 
narrow the sphere of devotion in the Italian 
churches! How does it vindicate the Sacrifice 
which inestimable love devised and completed for 
man, from the debasement of those images, whether 
suppiied by the clumsiest manufacture or by the 
highest genius,—by the crucifix besmeared with 
crimson paint on the wayside, or by that picture 
of Rubens which, with sickening fidelity, represents 
a flagellation in all its shocking details—and repre- 
sents—nothing more! Perhaps the appeal this 
picture makes to the reasoning imagination and 
the purest affection of Christians, derives a peculiar 
interest, not heightening that which its own excel- 
lence awakens, but coexistent with it, from the 
apprehension that it will soon utterly pass away 
from the eyes of the world, and live only in those 
memories in which it is touched with something of 
the softness of a vision. There, however, as yet, 
that figure which has more intensely expressed the 
divine in the human than any other work of man, 
survives the crimes and the follies of ages; like 
our religion itself, assailed by outrage; left to 
decay by long indifference; patched, daubed, ob- 
scured, and distorted by the zeal of erring friend- 
ship: but still preserving an essence which breathes 
through all the injuries of error and circumstance ; 
the visible divinity of the world!” 

From Milan the traveller passes, by the 
Simplon, to Martigny, and thence to Cha- 
mouni, where, after looking at the —_— 
book, he makes the following note, in whic 
it is not difficult to recognise a reference to 
one of two poets named alike, but not alike 
gifted, of whom the better part has just been 
taken away from us :— 

“«* Among these fugitive memorials, was one am- 
bitious scrawl of a popular and eloquent divine, 
whereby, in letters almost an inch long, and in 
words which I cannot precisely remember, he re- 
corded his sense of the triumphant refutation given 
to Atheism by the Mer de Glace, intimating his 
conviction, that, wherever else doubts of the being 
of Deity might be cherished, they must yield to 
the grandeur of the spot; and attesting the logic 
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by his name in equally magnificent characters. 
It seemed to me that the Great First Cause had 
rarely been so little understood as by this poetical 
theist; who seems to have thought that in propor- 
tion as the marks of order and design are with- 
drawn, the vestiges of Deity become manifest; as 
if the smallest insect that the microscope ever 
expanded for human wonder did not exhibit more 
conclusive indications of the active wisdom and 
goodness of a God than a magnificent chaos of 
elemental confusion.”* 


* Here then,” says Sir Thomas Talfourd, 
after visiting Mr. Dickens in his temporary 
villa at Lausanne, ‘ our last Vacation Ramble 
may be considered as ended.” It was, in- 
deed, his last, and we have read his journal of 
it with an interest that the writer did not 
literally anticipate. 








Aubrey. By the Author of “ Emilia Wynd- 
ham.” Hurst and Blackett. 

Tuts novel is worthy of the author’s reputa- 
tion. The interest of the story is powerfully 
kept up; and there is much truthful and dis- 
criminating depicting of character. The con- 
trast between Edward Aubrey, the joyous 
and fearless sailor, and his twin brother, re- 
served and delicate, and the love of both for 
the beautiful Emma, the passionate love, yet 
almost fiendish conduct of Alice Craven for 
Willham Aubrey, whom she has nursed, 
the gradual development of Lady Emma’s 
character from a thoughtless girl, ‘the belle of 
the season,” to an earnest woman striving to 
improve her neglected sisters in their old 
* Castle-Rackrent” of a house in Ireland, till 
she marries William Aubrey, after Edward's 
supposed death, on being disinherited by his 
father, all contribute to the interest of the 
story. Ofthe style some idea may be gathered 
from the following detached extracts. Here 
is the moral retrospect of Edward Aubrey at 
one of the turning points of his life :— 

**How long he had remained in this state of in- 
sensibility he knew not ; but when he looked up, 
he perceived that the sun was sinking rapidly 
towards the west. 

‘*Tt was a heavenly evening—the sky overhead 
was of the fairest blue without a cloud—the sun 
cast long lines of tinted light along the tops of the 
waves, which, with a lulling sound, gently heaved 
and broke against the sides of the vessel; now 
making her way before the favourable wind that 
swelled her sails, and played refreshingly upon his 
temples as he turned his face and gazed upon the 
cheerful bustle, and listened to the voices of the 
men so busy upon the deck. 

‘*He had got quite out of their way; nobody 
took any notice of him—he had plenty of time for 
reflection, and reflection came readily enough. 

“« And first, the last cruel scene with his father— 
the suspected treachery-of his brother, and the 


* agonies of his despair, all were renewed with the 


most frightful vividness. The agitation of his 
mind became excessive—his frame shook with it. 
The cruel sense of injustice-—the still more cruel 
sense of having been betrayed by him in whom he 
implicitly trusted—the recollection that there he 
sat, aruined, disgraced, disinherited man—and that 
she he loved was lost to him for ever!.... 

“Tt was too much. 

“His spirit swelled within him—rage and re- 
bellion were in his heart, and he dared once more 
to lift a remonstrating, rebellious eye against that 
Great invisible Ruler, to whom we all in the hour 
of extremity instantaneously turn, realising the 
invincible strength of the power upon us and around 
us. Either in submission or defiance, we feel 
forced to turn to Him. 

‘* But this mood did not last long. His better 
angel spoke at length, and as Edward looked up- 
wards to the calm, loving, all-including heavens 
above his head, or gazed upon the majestic sun, 








setting so peacefully in the west, or listened to the 
lull of the waters, and the soft wind whispering 
among the sails, better thoughts began to arise. 

‘* Conscience made itself heard in its turn, that 
deep serious voice of conscience, calling us to ac- 
count whether we will or no, and bringing us even 
in this life to the bar—in anticipation of that great 
judgment-hall where sentence must be pronounced 
by a voice holier still. 

‘*He began to ask himself what he had done to 
deserve a better fate—to be singled out from among 
other men for the almost unexampled prosperity he 
had enjoyed and thrown away—what had he done ? 
and he now asked himself whether the reverse from 
which he was suffering, had not been well deserved 
as the natural consequence of his own actions ? 

“ Few of us can put such questions to ourselves 
and receive a satisfactory answer, and Edward 
Aubrey most certainly was not one of those few. 

‘*He could find little satisfaction in looking back 
upon his life. 

‘*Tt had been that of a brave, spirited, generous- 
hearted young man, it is true. He had served his 
king and his country ; he had been the ornament 
of his profession ; he had been beloved and admired 
by every one— 

‘*But when he came to take account of his heart, 
and of what he had really achieved—looking upon 
his life in that newly-acquired sense of accountable- 
ness to a righteous, all-seeing Judge, which his 
near approach to death had awakened—the result 
was miserable indeed. 

‘‘ What had he done for others ?—What had he 
done for his own soul ?—What had he done for 
God? 

‘* What sacrifices of inclination ?—what genuine 
attempt at the advancement of good ?—what real 
obedience'to the Author of his being and the Giver 
of all good, had he paid ? 

“ His life, to look back upon, was as one bright 
dream, in which his duty as a professional man 
appeared, indeed, consistently and satisfactorily 
performed—but that was all; as regarded the rest 
—what a careless, undisciplined life, of thoughtless 
self-indulgence, it seemed to him now it had been. 
Even in its best aspect unprofitable—but when he 
looked back upon the last few months, and con- 
sidered how he had spent his time, the recollection 
was hateful to him. 

‘* He deserve a large inheritance !—He deserve to 
be a leader among men !—He deserve Emma!— 
He who had spent the time in careless neglect of 
the best principles which bind society together—in 
defiance of what he knew to be his father’s wishes; 
in short, in a manner which appeared to him now 
so thoroughly disgraceful ! 

‘* As he looked at his present position from this 
point of view, and he did full justice upon himself 
—he felt that he had well merited what he endured, 
and more, and he was now able to take a temperate 
review of what his present situation really was. 

‘*Tn truth, the prospect was desolate enough. 

‘*He was a ruined, disinherited, disgraced man, 
—without country, profession, or home. 

‘*To return to his profession 2 marked man— 
ths mark rendered indelible by the seal of a father’s 
curse, was impossible—to apply to the brother, 
who had wronged him, even to meet the eye of 
that brother again, equally impossible—but to bear 
to see Lady Emma, now lost to him for ever—to 
incur the slightest risk of meeting her again, more 
impossible than all. 

‘* He resolved to quit his country for ever, 

‘<The world was before him, what should he 
do? 

‘*The world of England would look upon him as 
dead—dead as a miserable suicide, probably ; to 
that world he would remain dead—but there was 
One above all—and his blue eye was lifted to that 
sky whose heavenly sweetness it in a manner re- 
flected—One long forgotten, little thought of—but 
now remembered—and there was mankind around 
him. God with all his righteousness, mercy, and 
truth, to be obeyed—and man, with all his misery 
and vice, to be served. 

*¢ And as such thoughts took theirturn, the true 
heart within Edward Aubrey revived again. That 





good, generous nature of his, which the world and 
prosperity were fast debasing, burst its trammel. 
and he stood freed and himself, a new, fresh man— 
as if just issuing uncorrupted and undefiled from 
the hands of his great Creator. 

‘‘T know many upon whom the shock of a great 
misfortune has produced this regenerating, this 
blessed effect.” 

Of the writer’s pleasing manner of intro. 
ducing reflections in the course of the narra. 
tive, illustrative of the workings of human 
nature, take this short extract as an example; 


“‘For she had besides an excellent nature— 
Gratitude, affection, and kindness, were inherent 
in it—and gratitude is a rare and so precious a 
quality, as almost to be a warrant for the existence 
of every other good quality,—a more grateful heart 
could not exist— 

“ But it was not gratitude that Edward had in. 
spired ; there had been no opportunity for him to 
excite feelings of that nature—they had loved each 
other, that was all—loved each other too well for 
obligation. . 

‘* William, upon the other hand, had loaded her 
with obligations—To him she owed her life, the 
rescue of her family from irretrievable ruin—of her 
sisters and brothers from the most dangerous of 
situations—herself from poverty and hardship.— 
He had carried her away, and placed her ina 
paradise of delights—in every arrangement of 
which the spirit of his intense love was visible! 

‘He was so generous too !—he exacted nothing 
in return for all this. 

“Tf her heart felt weighed down and oppressed 
by his benefits, this was no fault of his—he seemed 
to wish for, to expect no thanks—to be allowed to 
indulge her was all he asked; and if, at times, 
some little mark of spontaneous affection was 
bestowed upon him, he seemed to feel it as a 
blessing beyond his hopes, and totally to forget all 
he had done to merit it— 

‘Certainly nothing could be more delicate than 
his conduct. 

“ Alas !—alas !—wayward heart !—Will all this 
only burden you the more ? 

‘* But a truce to such thoughts.” 


One more sketch we give of what many 
will long remember—the appearance of the 
— Duke’s dressing-room as left at his 

eath :— 


‘‘Mr. Aubrey sits in his dressing-room. 

‘‘This dressing-room opens out of a large, airy, 
and most comfortable bed-room—but it is in itself 
anything but a comfortable-looking place—accord: 
ing to modern ideas of comfort. 

“Tt reminds me of that never-to-be-forgotten 
dressing-room of the most celebrated Englishman 
of our age—The Great Duke— 

‘Who did not go to see that dressing-room!— 
The room which revealed, more than a thousand 
words could have done, the true character of the 
man. 

‘“‘The earnest, business-like reality, and simple 
habits of one endowed with genius so eminent for 
the conduct of actual life—for dealing with facts. 
—With things as they are—and not things as we 
fancy them, or would have them to be.—How 
pregnant was that scene!—How expressive of the 
direct and straight-forward nature of its master!— 
He had no time for the encumbrances of luxury. 
—The unavoidable litter of life was suffered to fall 
aside and accumulate unheeded. Leisure seemed 
wanted to select, to arrange, to clear away. 
There, stood his plain and half-worn out scarlet 
arm-chair—and with such another just opposite, 
to be occupied by any one with whom he wan' 
to converse.—The only luxury to be found was the 
plain unadorned folding screen, which sheltered 
him from too much light or air. What a con 


trast to a certain screen elaborately ornamented by 
the persevering labours of Brummel, which I once 
saw: so tastefully covered with pictures and lant 
scapes, and fruit, and leaves, and flowers! the sim- 
ple labour of half a useless existence. ’ 
‘What an air of business there was in that 
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t, heavy, ugly writing table; covered with 
heaps of things, no longer in use, but all once of 
use! Books and portfolios, and pamphlets, and 
maps, and parliamentary papers—the rubbish of a 
vigorous life. ; 

“And then the untied parcels, here and there, 
‘ust left as death had surprised him!—surprised 
him at his eighty years as it surprises us all, cutting 
us short in the midst of our hopes, our expectations, 
our labours—severing us at one stroke from that 
to-morrow which we shall never see. 

‘Happy the man who is found labouring— 

“But happier far the one who is found watch- 

ing.” 
Besides the interest of the story, the book 
may be commended for the lessons it conveys 
of the unsatisfactory nature of all human 
wishes and possessions, without a good con- 
science and higher hopes than are reached by 
this world’s desires and aims. 





Memoirs of the Court of Prussia. From the 
German of Dr. Edward Vehse. By Franz 
C.F. Demmler. Nelson and Sons. 

Tas volume consists of a collection of histo- 

rical notices of Prussia during the last century 

and a half, with biographical sketches of illus- 
trious or notable men, from the first Frederic 
down to Blucher. It is a book of most en- 


historical information it conveys, and the per- 
sonal memoirs of some of the most remarkable 
characters of modern times. A few detached 
extracts will give the reader some idea of the 
subjects and style of the work, and induce a 
desire to examine the storehouse whence such 
pcg are taken almost at random. Fre- 
eric William I. had many points of resem- 
blance to our George III., personal appear- 
ance and eccentricities not excepted :— 
“Frederic William was a plain, unostentatious 
country gentleman, who, like a good German head 
of a family, established his household in Berlin and 
at Potsdam, on the most simple and homely foot- 
ing. No sooner had he buried his father, and 
divested himself of his official mourning suit, than 
he donned his simple uniform, a blue coat with 
red facings and silver lace, yellow waistcoat and 
trousers, and leggings of white linen. He always 
wore his sword at his side, and carried in his hand 
a stout cane of bamboo—the magic wand with 
which the monarchy was ruled. But if out of 
uniform, the king wore a brown coat, and a red 
waistcoat trimmed with narrow gold lace. At 
Wusterhausen, he was attired in a suit of hunting- 
green. When working in the cabinet, he used jean 
sleeves, and even tied on an apron for cleanliness, 
and to save his good house dress. Tapestry, stuffed 
chairs, carpets, and such luxuries, were not to be 
seen in his apartments ; all the tables, chairs, and 
benches, being of plain deal. Even his wash-bason, 
a sort of trough, was of the same material. In- 
stead of a wig, he wore a pigtail, his subjects 
following his example in this respect. Even the 
clergy, after some time, adopted the fashionable 
appendage ; but it made immense noise, when the 
so-called pigtail preacher Schulz for the first time 
appeared with it in the pulpit, at the village of 
Gilsdorf, near Berlin. The pastors, indeed, clung 
to their orthodox perukes of black goats’ hair, as 
obstinately as they had formerly objected to them. 
e Protestant clergy had only assumed the wigs 
when the Popish priests were forbidden to wear 
them. Yet the reign of the peruke now gave way 
to that of the pigtail. 
“German honesty and domesticity, and Dutch 
cleanliness, were the main features and the main 
virtues of Frederic William’s otherwise eccentric 
character. He had great regard for industrious 
Workmen and tidy housewives. In his own person, 
€ thought he could scarcely be cleanly enough ; 
especially as to change of linen, and washing his 
ands, particularly during his meals. Another 


very laudable quality of the king, was his love of 

truth. In the regulation of 1723, for the council- 

lors of his Supreme Board, he laid down the rule 

in his own handwriting: ‘ We do not by any 

means want flattery ; so people are always to tell 

us nothing but the plain truth.’ But he was a 

very arbitrary lord and sovereign ; sometimes even 

fierce and terrible, ungovernable in his wrath, and 

decidedly a despot. Even his looks were apt to 

inspire people with dread. Bielefeld, who saw him 

in 1739, a year before his death, describes his 

appearance as really terrible ; his complexion exhi- 

biting red, blue, yellow, and green shades, his big 

head sunk between his shoulders, and his whole 

figure short and thick set. Frederic the Great and 

his favourite sister had most undutifully bestowed 

upon him the nickname of ragoti (little fatty). He 

became at last so stout, that his waistcoat measured 

nearly four ells in width. 

‘* Frederick William exacted from every one, 

whoever he might be, implicit obedience, without 
contradiction. He would have in his country 
nothing but ‘good Christians, industrious citizens, 

and brave soldiers.’ His excuse for all his severity 
and harshness was, that he was fulfilling a duty. 
He would often say, ‘I am but the first servant of 
the state.” To make this state prosperous, he ruled 
it in his own particular fashion, with a rod of iron. 
He was, no doubt, very conscientious. Thus it 
happened once, that the innocence of a functionary 
at Stettin came to light, whom, in his first anger, 
he had caused to be beaten with sticks by the 
public hangman. To give the man the most un- 
deniable reparation, he invited him to his own 
royal table. He thought he always acted with the 
strictest justice. But his justice was only that of 
his own making. He was very religious ; but only 
in what he himself considered to pertain to reli- 
gion, whilst his uncompromising orthodoxy was as 
eccentric and arbitrary as all his other dealings. 
There were times when he showed himself exceed- 
ingly scrupulous; more than once he seriously 
entertained the thought of abdicating from con- 
scientious doubts, as he sincerely believed himself 
unable to come up to his duty. He strictly in- 
sisted on the commandment, ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ 
Killing a man, though it were in a duel, was in- 
exorably punished with death. Poachers also were 
implacably sent to the gallows; and so were those 
who stole ammunition.” 


In early life, Frederic was brought up 
along with his cousin Prince George, after- 
wards George II. of England, at the court of 
Hanover. They were continually quarrel- 
ling, and the antipathy lasted through life. 
His Prussian Majesty spoke of the obnoxious 

laymate of his boyish days in no other terms 

ut “my brother the dancing-master,” or 
“the mountebank ;” which George retaliated 
by always using the style of ‘my brother the 
sergeant.” That this was not an ill-applied 
epithet apart from his mania for tall soldiers, 
some strange anecdotes about which are here 
collected, appears from such incidents as 
these :— 

‘* Frederic William was most outrageously rude 
and insulting in speaking and writing. The 
epithets, of ‘villain, rascal, scoundrel,’ were con- 
stantly on the royal lips. If he was displeased 
with a report or a petition, he used to draw on the 
margin asses’ heads and ears. The noble ministers, 
who were used to consider idleness as an aristo- 
cratical privilege, he ordered about like a parcel of 
non-commissioned officers. Any minister who, 
without leave of the king or the excuse of illness, 
was one hour too late for the sitting, had to pay a 
fine of one hundred ducats ; if he was absent from 
the whole sitting, forfeited, in the first instance, 
the salary of one half-year; if the same thing 
happened a second time, dismissal from office was 
the unalterable consequence. In his autograph 
instructions for the General Directorium, he said: 
‘The gentlemen are to do the work which we pay 
them for.’ 
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“One of his valets, one evening, had to read 
prayers to him. Arriving at the words, ‘The 
Lord bless thee,’ the silly man, in his habitual 
subserviency, thought he must read, ‘The Lord 
bless your Majesty ;’ on which the king at once 
cut him short, ‘You rascal, read as it is in the 
book: before God Almighty I am but a rascal like 
yourself.’ The servants were never safe in his 
presence. He had always two pistols, loaded with 
salt, lying by his side, which, if they blundered, 
he would fire at them. In this manner, one man 
had his feet dreadfully injured, and another lost 
an eye; notwithstanding all which, he was quite 
offended that he should be generally considered a 
tyrant. Terror might be said to go before him. 
A functionary who was once unexpectedly sum- 
moned to his presence, fell down dead from fright. 
His cane he applied so unreservedly to everybody, 
that one day he maltreated with it a major in 
front of his regiment; on which the officer at once 
drew his pistols, fired one before the feet of the 
king’s horse, and with the other shot himself 
through the head. One day, the king fell in with 
his court apothecary, to whom, for a consideration 
of a thousand dollars, he had granted the title of 
privy councillor. To the usual royal question, ‘Who 
are you? the proud man of the pestle answered, 
‘Your royal Majesty’s privy councillor, Blank.’ 
Scarcely had he uttered the words, when, with a 
shower of blows, and a volley of ‘rascals and 
scoundrels,’ his royal Majesty was graciously 
pleased to intimate to him, that in future he was 
to answer, ‘I am called privy councillor Blank.’ 

* * * * * 





“There never was a more restlessly active man 
than the king. He was the very type of choleric 
temper ; not the slightest touch of phlegm in him. 
Being himself so passionately given to busying 
himself, it came quite natural to him to thrash 
now and then one of those Berlin lazgaroni, the 
‘Eckensteher’ (ticket-porters standing at the street 
corners), if he happened to see any one idly 
lounging about. A no less vigorous application 
of the same gentle persuasion was bestowed upon 
the lazy keeper of the Potsdam gate; who, having 
during his morning slumbers made the country 
people wait outside the gate, was awakened by his 
Majesty saluting him with his royal cane, and 
with ‘Good morning, Master Gate-keeper.’ 

“It was a very awkward thing to meet the 
king in the street. Whenever he was struck by 
the appearance of any one, he rode up to him so 
closely, that the head of his horse touched the 
man’s chest. Then followed the usual question, 
‘Who are you? Those whom he took for French- 
men, were sure to be stopped by him. One of 
them being asked, ‘Qui étes vous? very wisely 
answered in German, ‘I do not understand 
French.’ Even the French preachers were stopped, 
and every time asked whether they had read 
Molitre, as an inuendo that he did not consider 
them as much better than comedians. The son of 
the celebrated Beausobre once answered to this 
Molitre question, ‘ Oui, sire, et surtout I’ Avare.’ 
Such ready answers pleased the monarch, and 
fortumate were those who were able to give them. 
Those, on the other hand, fared worst who 
tried to fly from him. It happened one day 
that a Jew, seeing the king at a distance, took to 
his heels; but being soon overtaken by him, the 
poor fellow confessed that he had been afraid. 
The king immediately began to cudgel him, with 
the words, ‘Love me, love me you shall, and not 
fear!’” 

With all his apparent simplicity, the king 
was very shrewd and sly. ‘This was proved 
not only in trifling affairs of every-day life, 
but in his system of policy. In his will a 
remarkable sentence occurs: “ Treasure and 
army are now in existence, and my successor 
needs no longer wear a mask.” His aceumu- 
lation of treasure had been effected by severe 
economy, often reaching extreme meanness :— 


‘*Frederic William's first and last thought was 
money. 


Next to his sovereign power, which was 
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protected by his bayonets, the finances of the 
country were his principal care. ‘That the money 
remains in the country, is the true and only 
philosopher's stone,’ he wrote in 1717 to his privy 
councillors. Another resolution, quite undis- 
guisedly set forth: ‘Money's the thing.’ He 
raised the revenue of the country from about four 
to seven and a half million dollars. This latter 
sum he did not, however, spend wholly. The 
tourist Von Loen states that the greater part of 
the royal revenue was hoarded in the vaults be- 
neath the palace. According to the Ouvres post- 
humes of Frederic the Great, there was found, 
after Frederic William’s death, a hoard of 
8,700,000 dollars. But a minister at the time 
remarked with a smile to the Chevalier Zimmer- 
mann, that these eight millions were either a 
clerical error or a misprint. The sum must have 
been much more considerable, as it was stated on 
very good authority that Frederic William, during 
the latter part of his reign, saved more than 
1,300,000 dollars a-year from his own private 
revenues, and even a greater sum from the so- 
called recruiting chest. 

‘* Besides ready money, Frederic William also 
acquired land. He purchased new crown domains 
to the value of five millions, and spent two mil- 
lions in buying estates for the younger princes. 

‘*The principal source of revenue was the ex- 
cise. In the new budget for Berlin, the items 
of the old tariff were raised in many cases to 
double, and even in some to twelve times their 
former amount. By adroit manceuvres, the nobi- 
lity were deprived of their exemption from the 
excise, as they had been before from that of taxes. 
Nor did Frederic William disdain to enrich his 
exchequer by jobbing places. Smaller situations 
in the government offices, and also municipal 
appointments, were sold to the highest bidder. 
It was thege sums which were paid into the re- 
cruiting-chest. This abuse continued even under 
Frederic the Great, who, in 1746, was obliged to 
issue a cabinet order, that ‘no servants or foot- 
men’ should henceforth be appointed to places in 
the government offices. A pretty considerable 
profit likewise accrued to the recruiting-chest from 
the sale of titles. Nay, the king even sold the 
small order ‘de la générosité,’ never omitting to 
chronicle the job in his diary with the remark, 
‘Caught another hare to-day.’ 

‘*From no other motive but a view of making 
= the king supported the universities and 
earned men to some extent, whom otherwise he 
despised most heartily. The Academy of Sciences 
was to him only an object of ridicule. He once 
ordered the academicians to find out the cause of 
the sparkling of champagne; when the learned 
gentlemen very cleverly parried the cut by demand- 
ing from his Majesty fifty bottles of a first-rate 
brand, to make the necessary experiments. Learn- 
ing, on the whole, appeared to him quite super- 
fluous in any well-organized state. Leibnitz, one 
of the most learned men of his own and of all ages, 
he declared to be ‘a foolish fellow, not even fit to 
be a sentry.’ 

‘*The library in Berlin was treated on the most 
parsimonious system short of utter extinction. In 
1722, the king suppressed. the pay of all its func- 
tionaries. During many years, no single book was 
acquired. In1734, the whole expenditure for new 
works amounted to four; and in 1735, to five 
dollars !” 


Of the treasures and troops provided by his 
father, the Great Frederic made effective 
use in his troubled reign, and especially in 
the famous Seven Years’ War. To Voltaire 
he once wrote: “The ox must plough, the 
nightingale must sing, and I must make 
war.” The wonderful energy of the king, 
and the resources of his kingdom, were taxed 
to the utmost in that memorable conflict. 
Besides England and Hanover, with a few 
minor Protestant German rincipalities, all 
Europe was leagued against Prussia; Austria, 
France, Russia, with more than seven hun- 


dred thousand soldiers and eighty millions of 
population, were combined against a country 
of six or seven millions of inhabitants, and 
about two hundred and sixty thousand troops : 


“Prussia, at that time, was not larger than 
Bavaria is now. In the treasury there were, in 
1755, more than seventeen millions of dollars laid 
by. What one man may do, Frederic the Great 
has shown to the world in that most arduous of all 
campaigns, the Seven Years’ War, which he had 
to sustain against six crowned heads, four electors, 
and four other not unimportant potentates; against 
a coalition, therefore, of fourteen princes. Fre- 
quently, when stripped of all resources but the 
best—his own genius—he was very nearly making 
use of poisoned pills, which, like Hannibal, he 
always carried about him for extreme emergencies. 
His principal maxim, which he once laid down in 
an order to Ziethen, was: ‘Always trip up the 
enemy.’ (‘Immer dem Feind in den Hosen geses- 
sen!’) In this spirit, he anticipated his enemies, 
breaking with sixty thousand men in three columns 
into Saxony before they were prepared for the 
contest. e availed himself of every expedient 
which his genius could supply. In order to procure 
the earliest and surest information of the projects 
of his enemies, he made use of any channel that 
might open to him. The Saxon minister, Count 
Briihl, having established a secret department at 
the post-office, in which especially the Prussian 
despatches to the ambassador, Von Klinggriif, at 
Dresden, were opened ; Frederic, by way of repri- 
sals, bribed the clerk of the Saxon cabinet, Ment- 
zel, to open the presses in which the Saxon ministers 
kept their despatches. The Prussian cabinet coun- 
cillor, Eichel, sent for this purpose two bunches of 
keys to the new Prussian ambassador, Von Malt- 
zan, at Dresden. At last, in the second bunch, a 
key was found which fitted the lock ; after which, 
Mentzel conveyed the despatches of the four great 
European courts to Berlin. Frederic also, after 
the example of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
kept a number of well-paid spies. 

‘Frederic passed through the seven wearing 
years of the war, with all the powers of his mind 
strained to a degree which could only have been 
borne by a firm and energetic character like his, 
such as it had been formed after many sufferin 
and struggles. Yet these seven heavy years broke 
down the cheerfulness which, until then, had 
always animated him ; and as life showed itself in 
its severest and sternest aspect, all his inclinations 
and habits became likewise more stern and severe. 
The Seven Years’ War made Frederic an old man ; 
from that time he was called ‘ Old Fritz.’ In 1760, 
he writes to his friend, Madame de Camas: ‘I vow 
to you, it is the life of a dog, which no one, be- 
sides Don Quixote, has ever led but myself. This 
manner of life, this never-ending worry, has made 
me so old, that you will have difficulty in recog- 
nising me again. On the right side of my head, 
the hair is quite gray ; my teeth are crumbling to 
pieces, and dropping out; I have wrinkles in my 
face like the flounces on a lady's dress; and my 
back is as curved as that of a monk of La Trappe.’ 
Three years after he wrote to the same lady: ‘ You 
will find me old, and nearly childish, as gray as a 
donkey, losing a tooth every day, and half lame 
with the gout.’ ” 


The stories of the Seven Years’ War have 
often been related in more formal manner 
than in this work, the chief interest of which 
lies in the personal sketches of the leadin 
actors in the events of the. times. The fol- 


lowing notice of the alliance of Frederic 
with Russia, entered into in 1764, will be 


read with interest at present :— 


‘* After the peace of Hubertsberg, Frederic con- 
cluded, in 1764, the alliance with his eastern 
neighbour Russia, which has become fraught with 
such momentous consequences to Prussia. He 
was forced into it, as England, leaving him in the 
lurch during the most perilous time of the Seven 
Years’ War, concluded, single-handed, with 
France ‘the shameful peace’ of Paris, as Junius 





has called it. The alliance with Russia wag stipn- 
lated for eight years, each power promising t 
assist the other in its wars, with ten thousand men 
and two thousand horses. In case Russia shoul 
be attacked by the Sublime Porte, or Prussia by 
France, subsidies should be given instead of troops, 
By a secret clause, the powers guaranteed to each 
other, never to allow Poland to be changed from 
an elective into an hereditary or absolute kingdom, 
Frederic knew very well, and even spoke of it in 
his writings, that the Great. Elector once made the 
remark: ‘The Russians are bears, which one 
must not unchain, as it is difficult to tie them uw 
again.’ Nor did he like the Russians ;— after the 
battle of Zorndorf, he said to his companion, a3 
Cossacks were brought in prisoners: ‘Just look 
here, with such rabble I am to fight ;’—but yet 
he was rather in awe of them. As early as 1744, 
the English ambassador, Lord Hyndford, writes, 
‘He is more afraid of Russia than of God.’ 

in the Seven Years’ War, Frederic became o 
too well convinced of the bravery of the Russians, 
He had bitterly ridiculed the amorous empress 
Elizabeth, and used to call the Seven Years’ War 
only ‘ La guerre des trois cotillons ; meaning her, 
Maria Theresa, and Madame Pompadour. But 
he used every means of flattery with her suc. 
cessor, Catherine ; whom he addressed as his ‘best 
friend, the great Semiramis of the North.’ He 
knew her very well, and described her character in 
the words: ‘L’impératrice a infiniment d'esprit, 
aucune réligion, et les inclinations de la défunte 
mais contrefaite de la dévote en méme temps.’ 

‘* After the expiration of the eight years, in 
1772, he partitioned Poland, in strictest alliance 
with Russia, only remarking: ‘I shall always be 
the friend of the Russians, but never their slave.’ 
Not more than ten years after, in 1782, Potemkin 
proposed the partition of the ae disunited 
and fickle’ Poland, with the words: ‘ We ought to 
have cut deeper into the flesh at the first partition: 
if we had partitioned the whole, instead of doing 
the child’s play of 1772, the outcry would not have 
been greater.’ Frederic, however, refused ; direct- 
ing his ambassadors to declare, at every oppor- 
tunity, that ‘a farther partition was not to be 
thought of.’ Count Gértz having given to the 
Russian minister an autograph letter of his 
Prussian Majesty, in which that refusal was de 
fended on political and moral principles ; Potemkin 
read it three times, and then, shrugging his 
shoulders, returned it, with the words: ‘Well 
indeed, I never should have believed your king 
to be so romantic.’ Frederic, however, was by no 
means romantic: on the contrary, he waa very 
practical. Whereas, by the first partition, the 
whole of the Polish commerce fell into the hands 
of Prussia, the result showed how impolitic the 
second partition was: for when the south and the 
newly acquired part of Prussia proper had to be 
treated as provinces of the kingdom, one cor 
sequence among others was, that those magazines 
which, under Frederic, constituted the thews and 
sinews of the monarchy, were left to go to rack 
and ruin ; so that the army had no longer a firm 
basis, and a dearth of the most indispensable 
necessaries arose, 

‘‘Mirabeau states that the king had once the 
third book de Offciis of Cicero read to him, m 
which the Roman philosopher tries to prove that 
what is just must always be advantageous, 
what is unjust always pernicious, in the end. 
The reader having quietly smiled, the king called 
out: ‘What has come over you? why do you 
wish to dissemble? You are thinking of the pat 
tition of Poland.’ The king used freely to confess, 
that he allowed himself to be induced to share m 
that arbitrary act,—which, indeed, had a very 
ugly look,—merely to avert great disasters from 
his own people, and from Poland itself. Fredene 
wrote on this subject to Voltaire: ‘Il fallut re 
courir & ce partage, comme & l’unique moye® 
déviter une guerre générale.’ The project evr 


vi 
dently originated with Frederic, as he had the 
strongest interest in connecting the kingdom of 
Prussia proper with Pomerania and Brandenburg, 
| by the provinces lying between them.” 
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Literary readers will be gratified by the 
notices of Frederic’s intercourse with men 
like Voltaire, Rousseau, and D’Alembert :— 


“‘ Voltaire was for Frederic the strongest magnet 
in this world. He called him the first man of his 
age ; wrote to him that there was only one God, 
and one Voltaire; promised him to preserve his 
works with as much care and veneration as Alex- 
ander did those of Homer ; and even begged him, 
for the future, ‘to consider Frederic’s actions as 
the fruits of Voltaire’s precepts.’ In July 1737, 
he sent Kaysserling, as it were, as his ambassador 
to Cirey, where the Marquise and Voltaire gave 
the Baron a most distinguished reception. Kays- 
serling returned to Rheinsberg about the end of 
March 1738, bringing with him the ‘Sitcle de 
Louis XIV.’ Frederic was never tired hearing of 
Cirey and Voltaire, to whom he wrote, November 
9, 1738: ‘ We are wanting only one thing to com- 
plete our happiness, to have a Voltaire here. But 
although living afar, you are in the midst of us. 
Your portrait adorns my library, being hung up 
over your works, facing the place where I usually 
sit, so that I may always have you before my eyes.’ 
He sent to him presents of Tokay and of amber, a 
ring, a golden cane head, in form of a bust of So- 
crates, and an elegant inkstand. This correspon- 
dence between Frederic and Voltaire lasted for six- 
teen years, during which period the philosopher 
twice made his appearance at Sans Souci ; the first 
time, immediately after Frederic’s accession in Oc- 
tober 1740, for a week ; and the other in 1743, for 
four weeks. These were very precious moments. 
Frederic wrote to Jordan (November 28, 1740) :— 
‘Each of the six days which Voltaire has passed 
here, costs me five hundred and fifty dollars ; which 
is paying rather dearly for a court fool (fou).’ Even 
as early as that, Frederic had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with Voltaire’s cupidity. 
Madame du Chatelet—who at last bestowed her 
favours on an officer, De St. Lambert—having, 
after twenty years of a not very happy marriage, 
died in her first confinement, at the age of forty- 
four; Voltaire resolved to take up his residence 
with Frederic. He arrived at Sans Souci, June 
10, 1750, and received a yearly pension of five 
thousand dollars, free quarters in the wing of the 
pavilion of the palace where the present king usu- 
ally resides, and free board: besides which, an 
equipage was placed at his disposal. This state of 
things, however, only lasted for three years. As 
early as in 1749, Frederic had written to Algarotti, 

‘What have I to do with Voltaire’s morals? One 
may occasionally learn the finest things from a 
rogue.’ Frederic had soon to learn to his cost that 
such study was fraught with considerable inconve- 
nience. He had an opportunity of becoming so 
closely acquainted, not only with the greatness of 
the man, but also with his foibles and vices, his 
spirit of intrigue and plotting, his sordid avarice 
and venomous envy ; as to feel it a relief to be rid 
of him again. Frederic now changed his opinion 
of him to this : ‘ 72 a la gentillesse et la malice d'un 
singe.’ ‘The man is only good to read, but dan- 
gerous to live with.’ ‘ Voltaire has the intellect of 
a God, but the feelings of a villain.” To the man 
himself, he wrote: ‘For your written works you 
deserve monuments ; for your conduct, fetters.’ 
He had compromised the king in many ways. Fre- 
deric was obliged to write to him (February 24, 
17 52): ‘You have been at the Russian ambassa- 
dor’s, to speak with him on affairs with which you 
have nothing whatever to do; and it was believed 
you had been commissioned by me to do so.’ In 
the Same year (1752), Voltaire having, contrary to 
the king’s express commands, caused the famous 
satire of The Doctor Akakia, to be printed, which 
was directed against Maupertuis, the President of 
the Berlin Academy ; he was obliged to sign (No- 
vember 27, 1752) a bond, that he would never as- 
sail savants or sovereigns, nor make a bad use of 
the king’s letters. Thus their harmony was dis- 
turbed. Voltaire, indeed, to be re-installed as 
chamberlain and knight of the order ‘ Pour le Mé- 
ai effected a reconciliation with the king, before 
‘aving the court (March 26, 1753) and returning 


to France. But on leaving Sans Souci, he secretly 
carried with him a volume of the king’s poems, to 
have them printed in Paris, where he would have 
pocketed a considerable profit. Frederic therefore 
had nothing left but to threaten to have him ar- 
rested at Frankfort. In this perplexity, Voltaire 
applied to Prince Kaunitz and the court of Vienna, 
with truly ridiculous requests and offers, promising 
the most extraordinary disclosures. Voltaire had 
now definitively to give up his chamberlain’skey and 
his decoration. But already, in 1755, Frederic 
again made advances to Voltaire, whose ill hu- 
mour, however, continued during the whole of the 
Seven Years’ War, when Voltaire allowed himself 
even to be employed against Frederic, or, as he 
used to call him out of spite, the Marquis de Bran- 
debourg. After the peace of Hubertsburg (and of 
Paris), their correspondence was resumed. Vol- 


was man.’ This appeased the wrath of Frederic. 
He answered to Voltaire: ‘Had you said to me 
ten years ago what you now say at the conclusion 
of your letter, you would be here still.’ Thence- 
forth, the correspondence continued until the death 
of Voltaire, 1778, extending over forty-two years. 
On the anniversary of his death, Frederic caused a 
solemn funeral service to be performed in Berlin. 

‘« Just as unfortunate as with Voltaire, was Fre- 
deric with Rousseau. This remarkable personage 
lived, in 1756, on Peter’s Island in the Lake of 
Biel, in Switzerland; but was driven from the 
country by the persecutions of the clergy. Lord 
Marischal, at that time governor of Neufchatel, a 
friend both of Frederic and the philosopher, being 
much grieved at it, Frederic offered Rousseau a 
safe asylum in Prussia, and a yearly pension of two 
thousand francs. He was to have a spacious house 
and garden one league from Berlin, at Pankow, 
close by the park of Schénhausen, the residence of 
the queen ; so that, as on Peter’s Island, he might 
feed his cow, keep plenty of poultry, and grow his 
cabbages. Lord Marischal being very grateful for 
this offer of the king, wrote to Rousseau a letter, 
which he laid before the king before he .sent it. 
Frederic wrote at the foot of it, with his own hand, 
‘Venez mon cher Rousseau. Je vous offre maison, 
pension et liberté!’ To which Rousseau, as Thié- 
bault says in ‘Souvenirs de Berlin,’ replied, 
‘ Votre Majesté m’offre un asyle et m’y promet la 
liberté! Mais vous avez une épée et vous étes 
Roi! ‘Vous m’offrez une pension, % moi, qui n’ai 
rien fait pour vous? Mais en avez vous donné & 
tous les brave gens, qui ont perdu bras et jambes 
en vos services ?” 

“ With this answer the matter ended; when 
Rovsseau was again alluded to, the king con- 
tented himself with saying, ‘ Oh, celui 1& est un fou.’ 
Rousseau, however, was correctly informed ; as, 
indeed, there were, in 1779, three or four thou- 
sand invalids in Prussia unprovided for. On the 
other hand, Rousseau’s letter is declared by Preuss, 
in his Life of Frederic the Great, to be a forgery. 
Rousseau intended to come to Potsdam, whither 
Lord Marischal had removed in 1756; but at 
Strasburg, he determined to accept Hume’s invita- 
tion to go to England, which he left for Mont- 
morency, -where he died. Here he wrote, under 
Frederic’s portrait, the words, ‘Il pense en philo- 
sophe et se conduit en Roi.’ Frederic had a dis- 
like to Rousseau, whom he called. ‘la honte de la 
littérature.’ 

‘* More fortunate than with Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, Frederic was, in his relations with D’ Alem- 
bert, the editor of the celebrated Encyclopédie, 
and a natural son of the famous Claudine de 
Tencin, sister of the Cardinal minister. Frederic 
made D’Alembert’s personal acquaintance in 1755, 
at Wesel, where he tried to induce him to accept a 
yearly pension of six thousand dollars, with the 
reversion of the place of President of the Berlin 
Academy after Maupertuis’ death. D’Alembert, 
from a love of independence and of 2 life of study 
and retirement, could not decide to leave his quiet, 
simple abode in Paris, at the house of a glazier’s 
widow, with whom he boarded, and where he lived 
on an allowance of twelve hundred livres from his 





unknown father; and still more difficult was it for 


taire had written to the king, ‘You forgot that I 


him to give up his friendly connexion with the 
object of his ardent but hopeless love, Julie de 
Y Espinasse—like him of unlawful birth—when that 
most interesting lady had once allowed him to live 
under the same roof with her. D’Alembert passed 
only a few months with the king in Berlin, in the 
summer of 1763; appearing in his peruke, which 
Frederic missed on the medal coined after his 
death, ‘because any portrait, to be like, ought to 
represent a man in his every day’s costume.’ Heé 
corresponded until his death, in 1783, with Fre- 
deric ; who from 1754, paid him twelve hundred 
livres a-year. Frederic had entertained an uncom- 
mon regard for his Anaxagoras, as he called him ; 
saying of him, ‘Many have won battles, many 
have conquered provinces, but a few only have 
written anything as perfect as the preface to the 
Encyclopédie.’ ” 


Some interesting details are given as to the 
patronage bestowed by the king on the 
theatres and the opera, which he first esta- 
blished at Berlin. There are notices also of 
Sebastian Bach, Hasse the composer of La 
Clemenza di Tito, Reichardt, Benda the violin 
player, and other musical composers and 
artists. Frederic’s liberality in the support 
of literature ought to be gratefully remem- 
bered :— 


“* For his intellectual enjoyment, Frederic kept 
five different libraries, each consisting of the very 
same books; one at Potsdam, one at Sans Souci, 
one in Berlin, one at Charlottenburg, and one at 
Breslau. Afterwards, a sixth was formed in the 
new palace of Potsdam, built after the Seven 
Years’ War; besides which a bibliotheque portative 
was procured for his travels. These libraries were 
kept in the strictest order, and there were carefully 
compiled catalogues of each. All the books were 
bound in red morocco, -with gilt edges. On the 
cover there was a letter, showing the library to 
which it belonged: those of the palace of Potsdam, 
were marked P.; those of Sans Souci, V., this 
place being first called Vigne. The books of the 
New Palace bore the mark S. (Sans Souci.) As 
Frederic, in his later years, was too weak to hold 
the large, heavy octavo volumes, he had them 
taken to pieces, and bound in parts. Each of the 
libraries contained the Greek and Roman classics, 
in French translations; and likewise the works of 
the standard French writers. Of German books, 
Frederic had none: if any were given to him, he 
sent them to the library of Berlin; which, how- - 
ever, he liberally supported in all its branches. 
He not only purchased for it, in 1775, for the sum 
of twelve hundred dollars, the library of Colonel 
Quintus Icilius; but he also had, from 1775 down 
to the time of his death, new works bought to the 
amount of eighty thousand dollars; so that, in 
1786, it comprised 150,000 volumes.” 


One other extract alone we give, in which 
a most honourable trait of Frederic’s cha- 
racter is illustrated; the more remarkable 
from the reputation he has generally had of 
being an atheist and freethinker. His hos- 
tility was not against religion, but against 
priesteraft, which he said was the chief ob- 
stacle to the improvement of mankind :— 


‘*The profound veneration of Frederic, at least 
for the moral dignity of Christianity, shines forth 
from his ‘Examen Critique du Syst?me de la 
Nature’ of Baron Holbach; which pamphlet the 
king sent, with a letter, to his friend D’Alembert, 
in 1770. He there says: ‘How can Baron Hol- 
bach assert, with any show of truth, that the 
Christian religion is at the root of all the evils of 
mankind? To speak correctly, he ought to have 
said that the pride and selfishness of men use this 
religion as a pretext for disturbing the world, and 
for gratifying their own evil passions. If there 
were no other precept in the whole gospel but this, 
‘Do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you,’ one must confess that even these few 
words contain the quintessence of the whole Chris- 





tian morality. Has not Christ, in his noble sermon 
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on the mount, preached pardon to those who offend 
us, and love and humanity?) One ought to con- 
sider the law, and not its abuse; nor confound the 
precept with the practice; nor the true Christian 
faith with the spuriated one propounded by the 
parsons. If we admit the doctrine of fatalism, 
there is no longer any morality or virtue, and the 
whole fabric of human society is falling down.’ 

* Frederic tolerated all religious sects in his 
state: claiming toleration for himself, he would not 
meddle with the faith of others. In this spirit, he 
tolerated and protected the Roman Catholics in 
Silesia, allowed them to build the church of St. 
Hedwiga, in Berlin, which was inaugurated in 
1773; and received, in 1742, the Moravian 
Brethren in Silesia, placing them, with their 
bishops, under his own immediate protection, with- 
out any intervening consistory. He likewise 
allowed the Hussites, the Schwenckfelders, the 
Bohemian Brethren, and the Mennonites, to settle 
in all his states. With regard to the appointment 
of ministers, it was the principal maxim of the 
king to leave to the congregations perfect liberty of 
election, forbidding the upper consistory to inter- 
fere. A cabinet order of July 17, 1784, ran thus: 
‘His Majesty will not prevent the congregations, if 
they should prefer one preacher to another, from 
choosing him in whom they have most confidence, 
as it is for them that he preaches. Only he must 
be a respectable man, of irreproachable life and 
character.’” 


We cannot afford space for further quota- 
tions; but what we have given will suffice to 
show the variety of materials which Dr. Vehse 
has brought together in this amusing and 
valuable book. Although it is some time 
since the work was first written, the matter 
is of permanent historical interest, and the 
work well suited to form part of the Mo- 
dern Library, as a volume of which the pub- 
lishers have placed this translation. Portraits 
of Frederic the Great, at the time of life 
when he was always called “ Old Fritz,” and 
of Blucher, are prefixed to the work. The 
closing chapters give a concise but spirited 
sketch of the Prussian wars of the days of 
Napoleon, down to the pursuit after Water- 
loo, and the occupation of Paris, with anec- 
dotes of the bluff old Prussian field-marshal. 





Treasures of Art in Great Britain. By 
Dr. Waagen. Murray. 
[Concluding Notice.] 

WE resume our notice of the pleasant records 
which Dr. Waagen has given us of his visits 
to our principal art-connoisseurs, by an ex- 
tract from his account of the Ashburton col- 
lection, which includes an interesting anecdote 
of Thorwaldsen :— 


“This collection, one of the most select in Eng- 
land, was formed by the late Lord Ashburton, 
more generally known by his former name of 
Alexander Baring. Uniting an ardent love for the 
fine arts with extraordinary wealth, he expended 
very large sums in the gratification of this taste, 
and succeeded in acquiring a choice collection of 
Dutch and Flemish pictures from the most cele- 
brated cabinets in Europe. He thus acquired also 
many of the masterpieces which were last in the 
collection of Prince Talleyrand. Nor is the col- 
lection devoid of admirable pictures of the Italian 
and Spanish schools. Happily, his son, the pre- 
sent Lord Ashburton, has inherited with the collec- 
tion the taste to appreciate and the desire to 
increase it. This nobleman belongs to that philan- 
thropic and amiable class who have a real pleasure 
in allowing others to enjoy their treasures of art; 
and a luncheon of which I partook in his mansion, 
in company with an interesting party, forms one of 
the numerous agreeable recollections appertaining 
to my visit to London in the year 1851. Among 
the illustrious individuals with whom I lingered 
admiringly before these chefs-d’wurre, was the 


celebrated Macaulay, an author whose works are 
highly esteemed in Germany. 

‘* The exterior of the house which contains these 
treasures, like most of those of the nobility in 
London, is plain; but its situation, in the best 
part of Piccadilly, is very agreeable, and affords 
from the windows a fine view over the Green Park. 
On reaching the top of the stairs, you enter a 
gallery richly decorated with marble, and adorned 
with works of modern sculpture. I was agreeably 
surprised at finding among them Thorwaldsen’s 
celebrated Mercury, as the slayer of Argus. The 
transition from one action to another, as he ceases 
to play the syrinx and takes the sword, is ex- 
pressed with incomparable animation. When at 
Rome with my friend Schinkel, Thorwaldsen told 
me how the first idea of this work had occurred to 
him. Having one day desired a man who was 
*sitting to him as a model for another purpose to 
rest a little, he accidentally put himself into the 
attitude of this Mercury. Thorwaldsen’s fancy was 
kindled: he ordered the model to remain as he 
was, and the result was this highly esteemed 
work.” 


The elegant taste of the veteran author of 
‘Italy’ is well set forth in the following brief 
notice of his art-treasures :— 


“ By the kindness of Mr. Solly, who never 
omitted an opportunity to serve me, I have been 
introduced to Mr. Rogers, the poet, a very distin- 
guished and amiable man. He is one of the few 
happy mortals who have been able worthily to 
gratify a taste for the beautiful and elevated in art. 
His house accordingly exhibits the accumulations 
of a long life in works of art of the most varied 
and refined description, so that the visitor is at a 
loss wHether most to admire the diversity or the 
purity of his taste. Pictures of the most different 
schools, ancient and modern sculpture, and Greek 
vases, alternately attract the eye, every object 
being placed with so just a feeling for the space as 
signed it, that the rooms are richly and pictu- 
resquely ornamented, without in any way being 
overladen. Among all these objecis none are in- 
significant, while many are of the highest class of 
beauty. Cabinets and portfolios also contribute 
their treasures, comprising the choicest collection 
of antique ornaments in gold that I have hitherto 
seen, valuable miniatures of the middle ages, fine 
drawings by the old masters, and the most attrac- 
tive specimens of Marcantonio’s and Albert Durer’s 
engravings, in the finest impressions. The enjoy- 
ment of all these treasures has been heightened to 
the owner by a friendly intercourse with the most 
cultivated spirits of the age, including the most 
eminent English artists, by whom, especially by 
Flaxman and Stothard, Mr. Rogers possesses 
works of art of the utmost beauty. Two little 
marble statues of Cupid and Psyche, and a man- 
telpiece with bas-reliefs, representing a muse with 
a lyre, and Mnemosyne, by Flaxman, exhibit the 
same noble and graceful feeling which from. my 
earliest years has attracted me in his celebrated 
compositions from Homer and A%schylus. The 
hair and draperies are treated with a softness bor- 
dering on the picturesque. 

‘‘In the pictures by Stothard, which adorn a 
cabinet, the principal characters from Shakspeare’s 
plays are represented with great spirit and humour ; 
among them Falstaff makes a conspicuous and droll 
figure. A merry company also, in the style of 
Watteau, is remarkable. ‘The least attractive pic- 
ture is an allegorical representation of Peace fe- 
turning to the earth, for the brilliant Rubens-like 
colouring cannot atone for the poorness of the heads 
and the feebleness of the drawing. 

‘Mr. Rogers also possesses some admirable pic- 
tures by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Thus fine speci- 
mens of the works of three of the most eminent 
British artists of an early period are here united. 

* «« Besides portraits, properly so called, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was most successful in the representation 
of children, with whom, while adhering faithfully 
to nature, some simple action was sufficient to form 
a subject. In such pictures he has admirably suc- 





ceeded in representing the lovely bloom and artless 








innocence of the beautiful race of English children, 
This it is that makes his celebrated Stra wherry-girl, 
which is in this collection, so attractive. With 
her hands simply folded, and a basket under her 
arm, she stands in her white frock, and looks full 
at the spectator with her fine large eyes. The ad- 
mirable impasto, the bright golden tone of Ren- 
brandt-like transparency, and the dark landscape 
background, have a striking effect. Sir Joshua 
himself looked upon this as one of his best pie- 
tures.” 


In Dr. Waagen’s notice of the treasures of 
Lansdowne House, we have an agreeable essay 
on the comparative refinements of the kindred 
arts of painting and music :— 


‘‘Through the kindness of Mr. Rogers I have 
been favoured with an introduction to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. I found in him, in an uncommon 
degree, that union of refinement with simplicity 
and natural benevolence which is so winning in 
persons of rank. But in a conversation upon art 
his lordship showed such an elevated and culti- 
vated taste, and such general knowledge of the 
subject, as is seldom met with in England or else- 
where. He showed an equally warm interest in 
the art of sculpture, and in the different develop- 
ments of painting in the earlier forms, of which he 
duly appreciated the profound intellectual value. 
Lansdowne House is one of the few in London 
which, being situated in a garden surrounded with 
walls, unites the advantages of the most fashion- 
able neighbourhood with a certain retirement. 
Immediately on entering the hall you perceive 
that the more elevated worship of art is not want- 
ing; for antique statues, bas-reliefs, and busts, 
though, with the exception of an ancient Egyptian 
statue, mostly of later times, and more or less re- 
stored, crowd upon the eye and make a very pic- 
turesque effect. On the staircase, too, the Triumph 
of Bacchus, a late Roman alto-relievo, is let into 
the wall. In the library the interest increases: 
the space above the mantelpiece is adorned by an 
alto-relievo of an Ausculapius, the size of life, of 
very good workmanship: the same may be said of 
an antique female statue. Among eighteen busts 
I was more particularly struck by the following:— 
A Greek philosopher; a Vitellius, in porphyry; 
two busts of Adrian; a colossal bust of Antinous, 
as Bacchus; a Marcus Aurelius. The appearance 
of the grand saloon is particularly striking, it being 
most richly and tastefully adorned with antique 
sculptures, some of which are verv valuable for 
size and workmanship. The two ends of the 
apartment are formed by two large apse-like 
recesses, which are loftier than the centre of the 
apartment. In these large spaces antique marble 
statues, some of them larger than life, are placed at 
proper distances with a crimson drapery behind 
them, from which they are most brilliantly relieved 
in the evening by a very bright gaslight. This 
light, too, was so disposed that neither the glare 
nor the heat was troublesome. The antique sculp- 
tures of smaller size are suitably disposed on the 
chimney-piece and along the walls. The principal 
sculptures were collected at Rome by the first 
Marquis of Lansdowne, through the intervention 
of Mr. Gavin Hamilton. Several of the finest 
were found in the year 1778 in the vineyards near 
Tivoli. 

“The concerts which are occasionally given by 
the Marquis in this splendid saloon—two of which 
I had the honour to attend—offer a rare combina 
tion of attraction ; for, while the ear is beguiled 
with tones of the most enchanting music, the eye 
rests with increased pleasure alternately on the 
admirably lighted sculpture, and on the numerous 
specimens of English female beauty who here 
appeared in the most elegant attire. ’ 

‘‘In this mansion and other private dwellings, 
as well as in places of public entertainment, I be- 
came convinced of the esteem in which the master- 
pieces of German music, and the musical age 
generally speaking, of our nation, are held by = 
English. Indeed, in all classes of society the 
highest compliments have been paid to me on es 
subject, which I have always accepted with a sa 
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conscience and with the greater feeling of national 
pride, because this feeling is not often gratified in 
comparing our nation with the English ; in my es- 
timation, however, the Germans have surpassed all 
other nations in music. For what other people can 
produce a series of composers of the finest period 
of the art who, in genius, richness of invention, 
and solid study, can be compared with Handel, 
Sebastian Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven?* And how entirely peculiar in his own 
sphere is each of these eminent musical geniuses ! 
Handel in his religious oratorios always appears to 
me like a musical Luther ; for, as Luther by his 
teaching and translation made the Bible accessible 
to everybody, so did Handel first invent the most 
intelligible and worthy musical expression of the 
Holy Scriptures. In moral energy, in sound feel- 
ing, in the genuine and sublime enthusiasm pro- 
ceeding from the firm confidence of evangelical 
faith, and in popularity of expression, the two 
great men are nearly allied. 

“Like my friend Von Raumer, I would com- 
pare Sebastian Bach to Michael Angelo; both 
combine the profoundest study with thg grandest 
invention. The scientific austerity cOmmon to 
both gives their works something harsh, so that 
they are enjoyed and understood by only a few. 
They are also closely allied to each other in this 
respect, that each of them, in his own art, indulges, 
with the utmost enthusiasm, in the freest and most 
marvellous flights of fancy, without the foundation 
of any given subject either from Scripture or from 
any other source. Thus the fancies of Bach, ex- 
pressed in such various musical forms, display a 
spirit similar to that which breathes in the nume- 
rous figures which accompany the prophets and 
sibyls of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. 
Art here speaks her own thoughts in her own lan- 
guage, to understand which it is necessary to be 
imbued with the spirit of each art. Most men, 
however, see in works of art not the art itself, but 
those general ideas familiar to them, which, indeed, 
serve but as the pedestal on which the art is raised. 

“Gluck is in many respects a contrast to Bach. 
His musical genius develops itself only when, filled 
with enthusiasm for dramatic subjects of high 
poetical interest, he endeavours to find the musical 
expression for them, and purposely disdains every- 
thing that does not tend to that object. Hence, as 
in ancient tragedy, his mysical forms, conceived 
with the noblest and at the same time truest fea- 
tures, appear before us in simple grandeur, whilea 
mildness of feeling, a dignity and repose—which 
even in the excitement of passion are never entirely 
absent—produce that elevated and solemn emotion 
80 powerfully excited in us by the dramas of So- 
phocles ; so that Gluck may be well called the mu- 
sical Sophocles. A few chief forms here sufficiently 
develop the entire subject. It is in unison with 
his whole aim that melody and rhythm predominate 
in his music, for in the cultivation of harmony he 
is far inferior to Bach, who in this respect appears 
like a giant. 

“Haydn is a genius who stands alone in simple 
grace and sweetness. His melodies flow like a sil- 
ver stream, with wondrous clearness and transpa- 
tency, breathing cheerfulness and innocence and a 
refreshing glow of life. In these qualities he has 
much resemblance to Correggio, whose tender 
lines, sweet blissful smiles, and bright, blooming, 

‘armonious colours, excite in us a similar pleasure. 
In the treatment of religious subjects both therefore 
often deviate from the usual traditionary method, 
and colour them with their own natural tempera- 
ment. At the same time both are able to express 
sublime aspirations and deep emotion. 

‘Mozart is a genius who, in the wonderful har- 
mony of his various talents, can be compared only 
to Raphael. Both have, in common, that inex- 
haustible variety of invention which, alike from the 
sublimest thoughts and the most sportive trifles, 
Nways draws, with surprising instinct, what is 
Tight and true. Both have, in the highest degree, 
an innate sense of beauty and grace, which, even 
in the expression of the most violent passions, 





.” The above was written before Mendelssohn had attained 


celebrity. 





never leaves them, and which is impressed on the 
most trifling of their works as the true stamp of 
their genius. By this combination of truth and 
beauty they attain that distinctness and charm 
which gives so magical a power to their works. 
As, in Raphael, expression and skiful arrangement, 
so, in Mozart, do melody and harmony most hap- 
pily balance each other. Conformably to the spirit 
of the age in which each lived, the genius of Raphael 
turned more to religious, that of Mozart more to 
secular dramatic subjects; yet secular art was not 
unknown to Raphael, nor religious composition to 
Mozart. Even in the external fortunes of the lives 
of both we find remarkable resemblances. In the 
consciousness that these rare geniuses would not 
be long spared to earth, the creative spirit early 
developed the wonderful powers implanted in them. 
Unbounded therefore is the treasure of immortal 
thoughts which they already had poured forth when 
death snatched them away in the full and delighted 
exertion of their creative powers. The last work 
of Raphael, when he died at the age of thirty-seven, 
was the Transfiguration ; the last work of Mozart, 
at the age of thirty-six, was the Requiem. The 
two works were left incomplete, so that their scho- 
lars had to put the last touches to them. 

‘* Beethoven, according to my feelings, is to his 
predecessor Mozart what Giulio Romano was to 
his master Raphael. The power of invention 
dwells in both in the highest measure—nay, in 
boldness of composition each surpasses his master. 
The sphere of feeling, however, in which Mozart 
and Raphael moved, even when accompanied with 
the most overpowering expression of passion, may 
be compared to the beautifully-organized world 
where Jupiter governs in dignified repose, and in 
which all discords tend to their own solution, while 
in Beethoven and Giulio Romano excitement and 
passion is the element in which they delight to 
live. They may be compared to the giant race of 
the Titans. It is well known that Giulio Romano 
has treated this subject in one of his most cele- 
brated works; and many of the noblest symphonies 
of Beethoven are imbued with a similar feeling. 
All powers seem to struggle in the mighty combat ; 
the fabric of the earth seems to shake; the greatest 
grief and the extremity of despair alternate with 
the most rapturous cries of victory ; gloomy melan- 
choly and deep sorrow with wild bacchanalian 
revelling. At the same time the torrent of tones 
in which the ear imbibes all these wonders is so 
powerful, that I have often thought of the passage 
in Shakspeare, ‘Had I three ears I’d hear thee!’ 
It is very conceivable that, with such a turn of 
mind, measure and distinctness are not always 
observed, and that exaggeration, obscurity, and 
extravagance must occur. At the same time I 
need hardly add that geniuses of such a class have 
at times at their command the expression of ten- 
derness, of serenity, and of a delicious pastoral 
simplicity. 

‘*T will not, however, deny that if, in the sphere 
in which Raphael and Mozart moved, the first 
appears to me as the mightiest spirit, yet, in the 
circle where Giulio Romano and Beethoven moved, 
the balance appears to me to incline very much in 
favour of the latter. 

**T love such comparisons of congenial spirits, 
because we are thereby made more clearly ac- 
quainted with the peculiar nature of each. In 
this high development of music, the Germans, with 
respect to the fine arts, must be considered as the 
most original of modern nations, and the only one 
that can oppose to the sculpture of the ancients, in 
miraculous perfection, another art which counter- 
balances it. All inquiries into the music of the 
ancients lead to the conviction that their cultiva- 
tion both of the theoretical, as well as of the in- 
strumental part of music, was very inferior to that 
of our days, and that, in general, music acted a 
very subordinate part among them; the often-re- 
peated assertion, that the moderns are far superior 
to the ancients in painting also, would probably, 
on closer examination, be found fallacious. From 
a comparison of the best paintings found in such a 
small provincial town as Pompeii, with the favour- 


| able judgments of the most accomplished of the an- 





cients respecting their paintings, whose standard of 
art is apparent from their sculpture, it seems to me 
that we may rather infer that painting must have 
attained a very high degree of perfection among 
them. According to all appearance, it was as 
much superior to the painting of the moderns in 
many respects—for instance, in delicacy of drawing 
and character—as it may have been inferior in 
others, such as chiaroscuro, and the perspective ar- 
rangement of large compositions.” 


As the little Correggio at Apsley House 
may be fresh in the recollection of those who 
lately visited the Duke of Wellington’s town 
mansion, the following criticism of that won- 
derful picture will be read with interest :— 

“ CorrEGGio.—Christ on the Mount of Olives. 
On panel, 1 ft. 2 in. high, 1 ft. 4 in. wide. I can 
hardly believe that there is another instance of so 
much art contained within so narrow a space as in 
this picture, which is by farthe most beautiful 
representation that I have ever seen of this often- 
treated subject. In the foreground, on the left 
hand, resplendent with heavenly light, is the figure 
of Christ kneeling, in a white robe and blue mantle, 
intensely relieved against the midnight gloom of 
the background. Never till now have I seen the 
utmost agony of soul, united with resignation to a 
higher will, expressed with such depth, elevation, and 
poetry as in the small compass of this countenance, 
in which these words may be plainly read, ‘O my 
Father! if it be possible let this cup pass from me! 
Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ 
Correggio had that passage in St. Luke in his 
mind, ‘ And being in an agony he prayed yet more 
earnestly.” The descending angel, who receives 
light from Christ, is not represented, as, contrary 
to my feelings (at all events at variance with Scrip- 
ture), is frequently the case, with a cup in his 
hand. The expression of deep compassion for the 
agony of the Redeemer is combined, with marvel- 
lous skill, with that of the greatest veneration. It 
is not till the eye has satiated itself with the con- 
templation of this group that it distinguishes, 
amidst the darkness, the delicate aérial gradation 
of the middle-distance, with the three sleeping dis- 
ciples ; in the background Judas with his band, 
the trees of the landscape, and the faint indication 
of the dawn. Though all these parts have evi- 
dently darkened, they were undoubtedly kept very 
dark at the first, since this contrast with the lumi- 
nous figure in front enhances the solitary gloom 
and mystery of the scene. The miniature-like, yet 
spirited execution, the depth, glow, and mellowness 
of the colour in the countenance of Christ, are not 
to be described. The style of form and feeling 
most resembles the St. Sebastian in the Dresden 
Gallery, which, according to my feelings, is of the 
most perfect period of Correggio. The picture 
must have been at one time much exposed to the 
sun, or other heat, for the colour has everywhere 
shrunk considerably. Otherwise, except in the 
left hand of Christ, in which the position of the 
fingers cannot be clearly seen, it is in an excellent 
state of preservation. According to Scannelli, 
Correggio gave this picture to an apothecary, in 
payment of a debt of four scudi. It was soon 
afterwards sold for 500 scudi. Vasari, who saw it 
at Reggio, describes it in terms of the highest ad- 
miration, and calls it ‘la pitt bella cosa che si possa 
vedere di suo,’ that is of Correggio. Subsequently 
it came into the possession of the King of Spain. 
At the time of Mengs, who in his letter to Ponz 
speaks of it with the greatest admiration, it was in 
a cabinet of the Princess of the Asturias, in the 
Royal Palace at Madrid. After the battle of Vit- 
toria it was found, with other valuable pictures, in 
the imperial of the captured carriage of Joseph Bo- 
naparte. The Duke of Wellington restored it to 
the King of Spain, who, however, sent it back to 
him as a present.” 

Many people are not aware that there are 
two large and interesting Holbeins in the 
City, which might be exhibited with great 
advantage in our new National Gallery :— 

‘* My great admiration for the works of Holbein 
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induced me, in the company of Mr. Murray, to 
visit two pictures by this master, which are remark- 
able for size and for the number of the figures. 

** One of them is in Barbers’ Hall, the old hall 
of the formerly-united guilds of the barbers and 
surgeons. The small dining-room in which it 
hangs receives so scanty a light from above, that 
the picture has but a very feeble reflected light. 
Unluckily, too, the wine-glasses of the honourable 
guild are on a sideboard which stands before the 
picture; so that one cannot even get up close to 
look at it. This is very much to be regretted; for 
the picture contains no fewer than nineteen figures 
the size of life. In the centre is King Henry VIIL., 
seated, and delivering a charter to the members of 
the company, fifteen of whom are kneeling on his 
Jeft hand. and three on his right. The centre 
figure of the three last is Dr. Butts, whom Shak- 
speare introduces in his Henry VIII. The corpu- 
lent and still rather youthful king takes not the 
slightest notice of the whole company at his feet, 
but looks proudly and carelessly out of the picture. 
All the heads are of extraordinary and unaffected 
truth of nature, and seem to be painted in the 
reddish-brown tone which Holbein adopted in his 
early period. Everything, even to the mat, a part 
of which appears froma under the carget on which 
the figures are kneeling, is executed with his usual 
care. A long inscription in the background pro- 
bably contains the date; but under such unfavour- 
able circumstances I was not able to read it. Un- 
fortunately, I had no opportunity of procuring the 
engraving by Baron, which might perhaps have 
cleared up this point. It appears to me quite un- 
pardonable to suffer a great work of this master to 
go gradually to ruin in this remote and little-fre- 
quented place. In such a case the directors of 
the National Gallery ought to do their utmost to 
obtain the picture, and thus worthily to fili up 
the absence of this master, none of whose works 
are in the collection. It is probable that the Bar- 
bers’ Company would willingly give the picture for 
so honourable a purpose. 

‘*The other picture by Holbein adorns the coun- 
cil-room of the Bridewell Hospital, situated in 
Bridge-street. King Edward VI., seated on a 
throne, is giving the charter for the foundation of 
the Hospital to the Lord Mayor, who is kneeling, 
and aecompanied by the two sheriffs. On the 
king’s left hand is the Lord Chancellor with the 
charter. Of the other six persons, the most strik- 
ing are the Bishop of London, and another in the 
eorner, said to be Holbein himself. All the figures 
are the size of life. This picture, which is at least 
ten feet square, hangs much too high to admit of 
any certain opinion on the execution of the details 
and the state of preservation. At the distance at 
which they are seen, the heads of the young king, 
who looks sickly, and of the Lord Mayor, appear 
to be the most interesting.” 


Dr. Waagen reached as far northward as 
the Highlands, and visited, among other 
Seotch noblemen, the Duke of Hamilton :— 


**On my return to Glasgow I was glad to find a 
renewed invitation for Mr. Wilson and myself from 
the Duke of Hamilton. As this aged nobleman 
had shortly before broken his arm by a fall froin a 
horse, I had apprehended the possibility of not 
seeing the works of art in Hamilton Palace, which 
were the chief object of my visit to Scotland. 
Arriving at Hamilton towards evening, we were 
received by the Duke and Duchess, and found two 
families of their acquaintance guests in the palace. 
Although the Duke still wore his arm in asling, and 
looked by no means recovered, I was astonished at 
the animation which he exhibited. The Duchess, 
a daughter of the late well-known Mr. Beckford, a 
lady of the most refined and easy manners, showed 
in her features and in the elegance of her figure 
great remains of her former beauty, while her con- 
versation evinced the highest cultivation of mind. 
The Duke, since deceased, was an ardent lover of 
all styles of art, and his wealth and long life, and 
frequent sojourns in different countries of Europe, 
enabled him to gather together treasures of art of 
every different kind. His collection of pictures, 





dispersed among the different apartments of the 
large and rambling edifice, to which he made many 
additions, contains admirable specimens of the 
various Italian schools, as well as of the Flemish 
and Dutch schools, from the 15th to the 17th 
century. Nor are works of the German, Spanish, 
and French schools wanting. As regards sculpture, 
I remarked some antiques, as well as careful copies, 
both in marble and bronze, of celebrated antique 
works. The library, which is rich in curiosities of 
the most costly description, contains a collection of 
MSS. with Byzantine, Italian, German, Nether- 
landish, and French miniatures from the 9th tothe 
16th century. As the Duke combined in equal 
measure a love of art with a love of splendour, and 
was an especial lover of beautiful and rare marbles, 
the whole ameublement was on a scale of costliness, 
with a more numerous display of tables and cabinets 
of the richest Florentine mosaic than I had seen in 
any other palace. As a full crimson predominated 
in the carpets, a deep brown in the woods of the 
furniture, and a black Irish marble, as deep in 
colour as the nero antico, in the specimens of 
marble, the general effect was that of the most 
massive and truly princely splendour ; at the same 
time somewhat gloomy, I might almost say Spanish, 
in character.” 

With one brief anecdote of a portrait in the 
Waterloo Hall at Windsor of the Prussian 
Minister, William von Humboldt, brother of 
the illustrious naturalist and philosopher, we 
must —e our lengthened notice of Dr. 
Waagen’s book to a close :— 

‘‘Those acquainted with this great man can 
derive but little satisfaction from this portrait. 
The conception is poor, and the likeness very unin- 
dividual; but the worst is, that the body does not 
at all suit the head; for when King George IV., 
who was Humboldt’s personal friend, during his 
last visit to England, and a short time before his 
departure, made him sit to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
the latter, being pressed for time, took a canvas 
on which he had begun a portrait of Lord Liver- 
pool, and, having already finished the figure, in a 
purple velvet coat, painted upon it the head of M, 
von Humboldt, intending to alter it afterwards, — 
which, however, in consequence of the death of the 
King and of Sir Thomas, was not done. It is 
greatly to be wished that this anomaly could be 
remedied.” 


Before parting with Dr. Waagen, we must 
remind him that there is much more to be 
said of the art-treasures in Great Britain, 
notwithstanding all his industry and enthu- 
siasm, than is said in these volumes. He does 
not seem to have been aware of the very inte- 
resting and unique gallery of dramatic scenes 
and portraits by Hogarth, Zoffany, and other 
eminent painters, belonging to the Garrick 
Club, nor of many other collections,.of which 
notice should be given in a future edition. 
Some remarks in the present edition, too, 
need to be further revised. “All the trea- 
sures of the Fitzwilliam Museum,” says Dr. 
Waagen, “are at present crowded together 
in two moderate-sized apartments,” when they 
have been arranged in the magnificent new 
building at Cambridge for some few years. 
We have, however, to thank the Berlin 
Director for a most valuable cyclopedia, so to 
speak, of our art-treasures, and one which’ we 
hope to see from time to time elaborated and 
improved. 








NOTICES. 


Nanette and her Lovers. By Talbot Gwynne. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
HavinG reviewed at some length Mr. Gwynne’s 
former works, ‘The School for Fathers,’ ‘ Silas 
Barnstarke,’ and ‘The School for Dreamers,’ a 
brief notice of the present tale will suffice to intro- 
duce it to our readers. The scene is laid in France, 
during the time of the Revolution. Nanette is on 





ay 13 
the point of marriage with a young countryman 
Antoine, but a mob breaks in, killing the good curé 
and carrying off the seigneur and several villagersfor 
the guillotine. Antoine, and Arstne, another lover 
of Nanette, and other youths, are taken away to 
serve in the army, and poor Nanette remains to 
toil for her own and her mother’s daily bread, 
Monte Notte is Arséne’s first and only battle, his 
right hand is shattered, and he returns maimed to 
his village. Antoine distinguishes himself, rises to 
be corporal, lieutenant, captain, colonel, growin 
more and more selfish and vain, and ashamed of 
his humble origin and his former friends at eve 
step, till at last Nanette, who had loved him faith. 
fully, finds that he cares for her no longer, and re. 
leases him. She afterwards marries Arstne, and 
Antoine descends the ladder, after marrying the 
rich daughter of a general, whom he maltreats, and 
who leaves him, while he gambles and drinks, till 
he dies in misery. The tale is well told, and isa 
good picture of a remarkable period and state of 
society. In Nanette’s simple faith, affectionate 
disposition, and honest earnest conduct, there isa 
very strikigg and pleasing delineation of character, 
As an hist6rical sketch we much prefer this tale of 
Mr. Gwynne to his English story of ‘ Silas Bam- 
starke.’ 


The Last Days of Alexander and the First Days of 
Nicholas, Emperors of Russia. By Robert Lee, 
M.D., F.R.S. Bentley. 

Nicholas I., Emperor and Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias. A Brief Memoir of his Life and Reign, 
By the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.8. 

Dr. LEr’s volume contains the substance of a jour- 

nal, which he kept during a residence of two years 

in Russia, whither he went, in 1824, as family 
physician to Count Woronzow. He had good op- 
portunities of observing the country and its people, 
and especially the Court, during the last days of 

Alexander and the first days of Nicholas, Al 

though so long a period has elapsed since the jour- 

nal was written, the author rightly judges that the 
information it contains has lost none of its interest. 

In a supplementary note he says, ‘It does not ap- 

pear, from the reports of those who have visited 

Russia, since the year 1826, that any attempt has 

been made to improve the wretched condition of 

the slaves throughout the Russian empire, nor to 
correct the abuses which then prevailed in every 
department of the Government. Since the sup- 
pression of the Bible Society, which was carried 
into effect while I was in St. Petersburg, know- 
ledge at every entrance has been excluded from 
the people. It is said that astronomy has 

encouraged at Dorpat, and mineralogy at Moscow, 
by two kisses imprinted upon the cheeks of an emt- 
nent English geologist.” Dr. Lee calculates that 
the loss of life, on the side of the Russians, in the 
wars of Circassia, Persia, Turkey, Poland, and 

Hungary, during the last twenty-five years, 

amounts to more than a million of men, and if the 

loss of life on the part of those who fought against 
the aggressions of Russia, during the same time, 
could be calculated, it would be found that neither 

Julius Cesar, Alexander, nor even Tamerlane, has 

been a greater scourge to the human race than the 

present Emperor Nicholas. Some portions of the 
journal, referring to the last days of the Czar Alex 
ander, appeared some years since in the ‘Athe- 
neum.’ The volume by Mr. Christmas does not 
profess to be more than 2 compilation, but great 
industry seems to have been exercised in consulting 
authorities, and every effort has been used to pre- 
sent an accurate and impartial statement of the re 
cent history and present condition of the Russian 
empire, with a fair portrait of the character of its 

ruler. , 

A Manual of Natural History, for the Use of 

Travellers. By Arthur Adams, William Balfour 
Baikie, and Charles Barron. Van Voorst. 


ALTHOUGH a bulky volume of 750 pages, it is only 
the last 70 pages of this ‘Manual,’ containing direc- 
tions for collecting and preserving objects of natura’ 
history, that can be said to be of ‘‘ use to travellers. 

The rest of the volume is occupied with a system 
tic summary of the classes, orders, and families © 
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peared under various modifications, again and again, 

in other works, and which the collector while 

travelling has little opportunity of using. The in- 
troductory remarks to the several sub-kingdoms are 
much too slight and partial. It is hardly fair to 
quote the single genus of little land shells, Clausilia, 
for instance, as an example of the molluscous riches 
of ‘‘the Mediterranean and the surrounding re- 

ions.” Readers not doomed to celibacy will, how- 
ever, feel flattered by the enumeration of characters 
asssigned to their vertebrate selves in comparison 
with invertebrates. ‘‘ Taking a mollusk or a star- 
fish as examples of an invertebrate, we find them 
to live within themselves and for themselves, not 
exactly worshipping their bellies, as they can hardly 
be said to possess one, yet devoted to gastronomy, 
in which they are probably adepts, and spending 
their time in alternate feeding and repose. While 
in vertebrates higher occupations manifest them- 
selves, sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch be- 
come more refined, social feelings, of a different 
description from those of the ants and bees, are 
observed, passions of various kinds disturb the frame, 
until finally the whole are centred in talking, rea- 
soning, busy, marrying man.” 

Herodotus, with a Commentary by Joseph Williams 
Blakesley. 2 vols. Whitaker and Co., and 
G. Bell. 

Turse two volumes of Herodotus contain the 

whole of his history, from the third and fourth 

volumes of the ‘Bibliotheca Classica,’ edited by 

Mr. George Long and the Rev. A. J. Macleane, 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. To English scho- 

lars these volumes must henceforth be the standard 
edition of the father of history. The Greek text 
is beautifully printed, and accompanied by a Com- 
mentary and Notes by Joseph Williams Blakesley, 

B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. There is an introduction, giving a 

very judicious account of what is known of the 

personal history of Herodotus, and a very philo- 
sophical investigation of his means of information, 
and of the materials which he has wrought into 
his history. Mr. Blakesley discusses ingeniously 
how far they were gained by travelling or by the 
traditionary or other legends of Babylon or Egypt, 
or the details by some veteran sailor or septuage- 
narian hoplite of the doings at Salamis or Mara- 
thon, The number of subjects illustrated in the 
notes is quite wonderful, the index to the notes 
occupying no less than eighty pages of small print 
in double columns. There are also a number of 
excursuses on very interesting topics, of chronology, 
on the Assyrian history as lately illustrated by 

Rawlinson and Layard, and on the battles of 

Marathon, Salamis, and Plateea. 

Examination of Mr. Maurice's Theological Essays. 
By Robert 8. Candlish, D.D. Nisbet and Co. 
Dr. Canpuisu, of Edinburgh, has followed up his 
lecture at Exeter Hall by a more extended examina- 
tion of Mr. Maurice’s Theological Essays. We 
cannot venture on any analysis, either of the essays 
or the examination of them. Those who feel in- 
terested in the questions at issue will find ample 
matter for careful study in both works. Dr. 
Candlish says in a prefatory note, ‘I may be 

lowed to suggest, in palliation of the manner in 
which I have executed my task, that I am not an 

Englishman, trained to the nice use of the English 

tongue, nor an English theologian, familiar with 

England’s academic habits and modes of thought. 

My object will be thoroughly gained if I stir up 

one English thinker and doer to consider very 

seriously in what direction the tide of English 
eology appears in certain quarters to be running. 

Iwould have him to ask also, by what practical 

measures, as well as by what deeper current of 

divine thought and feeling, that tendency is to be 
met.” 








SUMMARY. 


Tx Murray’s new edition of the British Classics, 
the third volume is published of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Works, edited by Peter Cunningham (John 

urray), containing the Bee, the Essays collected 
from various periodicals by the author, and first 
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published by him in 1765, unacknowledged essays, 
and miscellaneous prefaces, introductions, and 
other papers. In the Annotated Edition of the 
English Poets, edited by Robert Bell (John W. 
Parker and Son), the first volume of Cowper 
is published. The preliminary memoir contains 
little more than an outline of the facts of his 
life, with occasional comments marked by much 
judgment and good feeling. Two letters are given, 
hitherto unpublished, written in the last short 
happy interval of his life to his cousin, Mrs. Balls, 
a daughter of the Rev. Roger Donne. The poems 
are arranged for the first time in chronological 
order, an improvement as regards the minor pieces, 
many of which have an autobiographical interest, 
and throw light on the poet’s life. Critical notices 
and literary memorabilia are prefixed to the various 
poems. The third volume of Dryden’s Poetical 
Works contains the tales from Chaucer, the 
Translations from Boccace, Lyrics, and the nume- 
rous Prologues and Epilogues, to which are pre- 
fixed brief but appropriate and acceptable notes, 
historical and explanatory, by the editor. In the 
cheap and excellent series of the British Poets now 
publishing at Edinburgh (Nichol), Cowper's Poeti- 
cal Works occupy two volumes, to the first of which 
is prefixed a biographical sketch by George Gil- 
fillan, spirited and original, as are almost all the 
effusions of his pen, but not so pleasing and satis- 
factory as some of his other efforts of the same 
kind. But on some passages of Cowper's life, and 
on some features of his character and his works, 
there are striking remarks. 

In Bohn’s Standard Library, volume first is 
published of History of the Dominion of the Arabs 
im Spain, translated from the Spanish of Dr. 
J. A. Condé, by Mrs. Jonathan Foster, (H. G. 
Bohn,) to be completed in three volumes. Condé’s 
work has been translated into German, and por- 
tions of it have been rendered into other languages, 
or have furnished materials for tales and ballads of 
this romantic period of history. This first English 
translation is an acceptable addition to the records 
of a people and a country, the interest of which 
remains unabated after all the revolutions of sub- 
sequent European history. 

The third part of the People's Edition of Macau- 
lay’s Critical and Historical Essays (Longman, 
and Co.), contains the papers on Lord Mahon’s 
War of the Spanish Succession, Walpole’s Letter 
to Sir Horace Mann, The Earl of Chatham, Sir 
James Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution, 
and Lord Bacon. 

An American tale The Lamplighter (Clarke, 
Beeton, and Co.), does not in our judgment at all 
merit the extravagant encomiums bestowed upon 
it by many of the authoress’s countrymen in their 
critical notices and literary announcements. Some 
parts of the story are good, especially the account 
of Gerte’s childhood and the kind old lamplighter, 
but the latter part of the book is too much spun 
out, and some of the incidents are very improba- 
ble. It is a fair ordinary tale, but devoid of the 
absorbing interest and dramatic skill of Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel with which some have unwisely 
compared it. In the Parlour Library (J. Hodg- 
son) is given Beauchamp; or, the Error, by 
G. P. R. James. The opening sentence of this 
book is one which has been well taken as charac- 
teristic of the style of a novelist who finds myriads 
of admirers. Our readers will be amused by re- 
calling this model opening .of a novel for the 
million :—‘‘It was in the reign of one of the 
George’s, when a gentleman of six or seven and 
twenty years of age rode along a pleasant country 
road somewhere in the west of England. It was 
eventide, when the sun, tired with his long race 
slowly wends downwards to his place of repose, 
looking back with a beaming glance of satisfaction 
on the bright things he has seen, and like a bene- 
volent heart smiling at the blessings and benefits 
he has left behind him.” In the same series 
appears The Cardinal's Daughter, by the late 
Robert Mackenzie Daniels. Julie; or, Love and 
Duty, by E. F. Carlen (Bentley), a tale in this 
writer’s usual style not calling for particular remark. 
The Second Part of The Land We Live In (Orr 





and Co.) contains literary and pictorial sketches °. 
Oxford, Birmingham, Stratford-on-Avon, Shrew8 
bury, and Chester. The engravings are superior 
and there is much miscellaneous literary matter 
of an instructive and pleasing kind, both descrip- 
tive and historical. A Mirror of France and 
Belgium for the present day, designed as a com- 
panion and guide for the youthful tourist (R. 
Hardwicke), by John Rodwell Hux, does not 
appear to us tu have any peculiar claims on the 
general attention of travellers in these parts. The 
absurd pomposity of the author's style may indeed 
contribute to the amusement of a railway journey. 
The book commences with the profound remark 
that ‘ Man is a restless animal, and the more cul- 
tivated his mind, the more restless his ambition for 
rambling. After accounting for this by the 
wandering minds of our first parents, Mr. Hux 
descends gradually to modern times with the fol- 
lowing flourish. ‘‘ In all novel scenery the beauties 
of nature invite the eye to her potent charms, and 
the artist stimulated by a mistress so enthusiastically 
enchanting, instils a soul into his works that 
answers in a breath of life every question of the 
inquiring observer, and though philosophy may 
teach us contentment, a little knowledge is the 
creator of great desires ; and then it is that reason 
too frequently stands at our elbows a vanquished 
admonitor.” A writer like this we can hardly re- 
commend as a guide for the youthful tourist, so far 
as taste is concerned. Farming for the Million, 
by George Glenny, the author of various works on 
Gardening (Eyre and Williams), contains brief 
practical hints for the use and guidance of those 
who farm on a moderate scale. 








M. DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERIES. 


Our publication of the Chevalier Van de Velde’s 
statement concerning the alleged discoveries of 
M. De Saulcy, (see ante, ‘L. G.’ p. 377), has 
elicited a reply, of which the following is the 
essential portion :— 

‘*T do not think there was ever a traveller who 
felt more satisfied with his own observations than 
M. Van de Velde, or who thought less of those of 
others. I respect Holy Writ quite as much as he 
can do, and I have this great advantage over him, 
that I can read and understand the original text, 
without having to depend on the translation of 
any other person. As to the enthusiasm with 
which M. Van de Velde reproaches me, I beg 
of him to read my book attentively, and seek for 
any traces of it. He unhesitatingly affirms that 
the Bible states that Zoar was a city of Moab. I 
regret having to declare that the Biblical text 
which he alludes to has never existed but in his 
own imagination. M. Van de Velde says he has 
found nothing like ruins in the places where I dis- 
covered them; I simply conclude from this that he 
is a very bad explorer. This is not, moreover, the 
place to return to the tomb of the kings, and to the 
discussion by the aid of which I have well and 
duly established what M. Van de Velde calls my 
pseudo-discoveries. I shall wait until M. Van de 
Velde shall have published his refutation. When 
that shall have been printed, I shall have a tangi- 
ble adversary, and I engage to do prompt justice 
on him, by the aid of texts fron Holy Writ, which 
T shall not invent in order to support my cause. 
As to the sarcophagus which is now deposited in 
the Museum of the Louvre, and exhibited with 
pride, I admit, under the name of Sarcophagus of 
a King of Judah, I have no doubt, for my part, 
that it was that of King David. M. Vande Velde 
next refers to the review of the question by M. 
Isambert in the ‘ Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
graphie de Paris,’ for October last, as affording an 
elaborate refutation of my errors in a scientifie 
point of view. To this I have only one word to 
add, which is, that M. Isambert has already pub- 
lished three articles on my journey, and promises 
another, but I pledge myself not to allow one of 
the criticisms of that savant to stand good. If 
M. Van de Velde refers to his judgment, he will be 
satisfied at the same time, and will, in his turn, 
learn that a denial of facts is not sufficient to prove 
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their incorrectness. M. Van de Velde announces 
that in his work he will show that, in believing 
that I had discovered the sites of Zoar, and parti- 
cularly of Sodom, I have been as much de- 
ceived by my own imagination as by the cunning 
cupidity of the Arab sheikh who accompanied me. 
Certainly, M. Van de Velde, who does not under- 
stand a word of Arabic, has not that danger to 
fear; but I do not give him the right of reproach- 
ing others with errors which their imaginations may 
make them commit, since his own has made him 
dream of the existence of biblical texts which are 
not tobe found. He adds that he will, moreover, 
demonstrate that ‘the supposed ruins are simply 
the débris of a mountainous eminence, known as 
Esdoum, and containing large quantities of salt, 
as in other places around the lake.’ M. Van de 
Velde is again mistaken. The mountain of 
Esdoum contains more than a large quantity of 
salt, inasmuch as it is a complete block of salt; but 
on no other point of the borders of the Asphaltic 
Lake is there any other salt except that which the 
water deposits in its evaporation. But to con- 
tinue :— 

“* «As the sites of Zoar and the other cities are 
determined by that of Sodom in M. de Saulcy’s 
theory, all the rest are as fictitious as the first, and 
all contradictory to the most authentic conclusion 
of Robinson, and Irby and Mangles, as well as 
other travellers, and indeed to the statements of Holy 
Writ. As, for instance, since Zoar is in the Bible 
placed on the west of the lake in Moab, he draws 
the boundaries of Moab right across the centre of 
the provinces of Judah and Simeon, in order to 
constitute the place named Suweirah, on the west 
of the sea, as the site of Zoar, which the researches 
of others have placed at the head of the valley 
Kerak on the eastern side.’ 

‘Tt will be seen that M. Van de Velde accuses 
me of being in complete contradiction with Holy 
Writ ; he ought to prove it before making the as- 
sertion. Iam, he says, in contradiction as to the 
site of Zoar with Robinson, Irby, and Mangles. 
That is true; but I cannot be otherwise, after 
having demonstrated in my book, Bible in hand, 
that those gentlemen are mistaken. As to the 
limits of Moab, M. Van de Velde pretends that I 
trace them in the centre of the provinces of Judah 
and of Simeon; this is not the fact. What the 
Bible says is this (Joshua, chap. xv, 2nd and fol- 
lowing verses) :— 

‘* «Their limit to the south (the sons of Judah) 
starts from the extremity of the Salt Sea to the 
tongue which turns towards the south.—3. It goes 
towards the south from the Hill of Scorpions, passes 
as far as Sin, and rises to the south of Kadesh- 
Barnea, &c. &c.’ This limit, therefore, starts 
from the extremity of the Salt Sea, and from a 
point placed to the north of a gulf of that sea; it 
runs to the south of the Hill of Scorpions. What 
is the most southern Ouad which could bear this 
name? It is that which is opposite the extremity of 
the Salt Sea; it is the Ouad-ez-Zouera. I now 
leave M. Van de Velde to his own conclusions. 
As to the site of Gomorrah, I confine myself to 
maintaining that it is at Khar-bet-Goumrau. M. 
Van de Velde says that this is an enormous error. 
When he shall have demonstrated it, I will yield 
the point; until that time he must allow me to 
think. as little of his opinion as he does of mine. M. 
Van de Velde concludes by requesting the Society 
not to believe implicitly in my pretended discove- 
ries. I, therefore, in my turn, request the mem- 
bers of the honourable Society to read for them- 
selves, and not to be guided solely by the judgment 
which M. Van de Velde allows himself to pass on 
the works of others, without even taking the 
trouble to study them. Let him do so, before 
forming such a high opinion of himself, and then 
alone will his judgment acquire any weight. 

‘*F, DE Sautcy, Membre de I’ Institut.’ 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Wirntn that class of pictures respecting which 
much diversity of opinion obtains, and upon which 
a large share both of admiration and censure has 


been bestowed, comes Mr. Ward’s Last Sleep of 
Argyle (403). Whilst some admire the breadth 
and grandeur of treatment, and point to the ex- 
cellent imitative painting, in the instance of the 
chronometer glass on the table, and similar points, 
others object that the scene is not important enough 
for so large a design, that the principal figure is 
but a man asleep, after all, and it is only the cata- 
logue which, by informing us it is his last sleep, 
gives importance to that very ordinary function of 
nature. That the figure rests uneasily upon a bed 
too short for it cannot be denied, and the large 
mass of black weighs heavily on the eye, and would 
have been more manageable if of smaller dimen- 
sions. On the whole, this cannot be considered 
one of Mr. Ward’s most successful paintings, im- 
portant as the undertaking has been. 

Mr. Frank Stone returns this year to a style of 
greater body and firmness in the excellent group 
called The Old, Old Story (258). The solidity of 
construction in this subject gives it importance and 
force, whilst the more interesting portions—the 
features of the boy and girl—have been finished 
with a free and yet delicate manipulation, that 
combines grace with strength, and invests sub- 
stance with the subtle charms of beauty to a 
surprising extent. The adoption of French costume 
adds piquancy to the interesting situation of the 
lovers. The Mussel-Gatherer (244) has thesame force 
of execution in its upper parts, combined with 
freedom of expression, the wild gay look of bloom- 
ing health, heightened by the dashing shower, the 
sea-breeze, and the active exercise of her employ- 
ment. Castle Building (274) represents a beauty 
of a different mould. The dreamy look of the 
eyes is admirably given. 

Mr. Cooke, in his sea pieces of this year, seems 
to betray a remarkable inequality, when he emerges 
front the minute handling of the Haarlem school, 
in which he excels, to a larger manner. The scene 
(264) which is an instance of the latter is almost 
a failure, whilst in the French Lugger running 
into Calais (394) there is a great deal of bold 
drawing and accurate painting of piles, pebbles, 
timbers, and boat-gear, which are successful and 
pleasing to a high degree. The Dutch Fishing 
Pincks (526) is a good painting upon an old 
model. 

Mr. Danby seems on this occasion to have lost 
himself in a mysterious purple mist, such as 
neither morning nor night, Ulysses nor Col. Leake, 
ever witnessed in Jthaca (34). This false con- 
ception of nature cannot fail to be injurious alike 
to the artist and to the ignorantly admiring spec- 
tator, if such exist, and almost substitutes for legi- 
timate art the tricks of scene-painting. 

Mr. Hook has advanced beyond his usual man- 
ner in the group called A few Minutes to Wait 
before Twelve o'clock (147), a subject which betrays 
the tendencies of the modern style in its minute 
attention to details, but discloses the accomplished 
skill of the painter in their execution. Witness the 
loaf of bread and other small objects, which are 
wonders of imitative success. The larger subject, 
Time of the Persecution of the Reformers (233), de- 
serves more attention than it is likely to command. 
There is invention, study, and care in this scene, 
but it is not of the kind which attracts the eye irre- 
sistibly, and must be confessed to be liny in draw- 
ing and cold in colour. 

Mr. Frost, on the other hand, in extending the 
sphere of his attempts, and leaving the range of 
miniature and single subjects for a composed group, 
like that of Chastity (830), betrays his weakness as 
he spreads his canvass. All the central part-of 
this group is in the delicate, graceful, but withal 
rather weak manner which is his own ; the larger 
figures on the right and left are evidently taken 
from some composition of the old masters, and are 
coloured in their bold and masculine style, which 
accords very ill with the rest: at the extreme 
angles are two grovelling forms, dark and repulsive, 
such as Etty employed for the base of his scale of 
colour, somewhat unintelligible, but not inappro- 
priate to the present scene. This group would 
startle spectators more by its inconsistencies were 





its demonstration plainer and force greater. 


Mr. Poole, in The Song of the Troubadours (352), 
gives a wonderful piece of illusion in the repre- 
sentation of moonlight upon water, which is per- 
haps rather too broad. The moon itself is judi- 
ciously kept out of the picture ; but its reflections 
are given in a manner which this artist alone is 
capable of attempting. This appears, however, to 
be the sole merit of the painting, which in other 
respects has little worthy of attention, 

Of Mr. Hart’s picture, Columbus (180), it is 
impossible to speak in terms of admiration. Though 
intended, doubtless, for a remote view, where its 
heavy and lowering features would fall into appro- 
priate places, softened by distance and reduced by 
intervening atmosphere, the boy’s expression alone 
can never be otherwise than repulsive, from its 
premature and scowling severity. 

We have already referred to Mr. Frith’s grand 
picture of the year, representing Ramsgate Sands; 
there are others by him, less important, but at- 
tractive, as his work cannot fail to be. Anne Page 
(270) is a pretty figure in red and white, and the 
scenes from Walter Scott (468 and 485), if not 
very effective, are accomplished, well mannered, 
and complete. 

In point of execution, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the admirable technical skill displayed 
in the paintings of Mr. Charles Landseer. In both 
his subjects, Brazela (140) and The Siesta (252), 
every portion of the subject is appropriately and well 
handled. The character of the former of these 
scenes may not be romantic enough in design for 
Ossian, and the position of the lady in the latter 
not quite consistent with comfortable rest, but 
every texture and material, every space and dis- 
tance, is painted with a masterly hand. 

Mr. G. Landseer also contributes a very graceful 
subject in The Lady Emily (390), introducing the 
milk-white Doe of Rylstone, with which the readers 
of Wordsworth are familiar—a subject well fitted 
for engraving. 

Mr. Hollins’s groups (7 and 536), are of a more 
elevated subject than usual, and the children’s 
faces are carefully painted ; but they gaze witha 
vacancy upon each other, which looks like the 
result of drawing from a model, The pictures, 
also, are too large for their subject, and seem thin. 

Groups in the Marshes (54) is one of Cooper's 
best cattle scenes, possessing the tranquil glow 
of Cuyp, and composed with the facile freedom of 
an accomplished pencil. 

Mr. Uwins’s Cabin in a Vineyard (79) is an 
interesting subject, and displays a dash of warm 
colour in the foreground, but the interior of the 
shed is weak to an extreme, and the distance 
disappoints the eye of the observer, who re 
members the Bordeaux Vineyards in the Vernon 
Gallery, of which it is a faint reminiscence. The 
Faithful Shepherdess (483) is a fine showy head, 
without much substance or depth of painting; and 
as to expression, like that of Lord Burleigh with 
its celebrated shake, it may mean all that is said 
of it in the catalogue, but this is far from being 
clear to an ordinary spectator. 

An admirable painting of character is placed 4 
little too low for convenient observation in the 
East room, Dr. Johnson at Cave’s, the publisher's 
(176), by H. Wallis. Everything here is quiet and 
appropriate, nothing is strained, but it is far from 
being tame. The Doctor displays the features 
familiar to the infancy of every beholder; and the 
vulgar contempt of the waiting maid, who is both 
dirty and pretty, as well becomes her character, 
tells its own story, and conveys its own moral. _ 

Among the smaller landscapes, a branch in 
which the Exhibition is not remarkably strong this 
year, Mr. Jutsum’s two pictures, A Highland Valley 
(83) and Summer Time (257), are finished with 
unusual elaboration of small handling and rich 
colour. It must be repeated, that there is want 
of vigour and natural truth in these accumulations 
of seductive effects, which clog the taste too soon 
by their studied affectations. It is in this style 
that those weaknesses are peculiarly inherent, upon 
which the Pre-Raffaellites have done so much exe- 
cution, and have made good their ground. Mr. 


Dearle's painting, Evening on the Machuo (191) 
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though smaller in style, is far truer to nature, and is 
remarkable for clearness and an utter freedom from 
conventional flatteries. For these qualities it has 
already earned the well-merited praise of Mr. 
Ruskin. 

Mr. Redgrave still adheres to green tints and a 
formal manner in his Old English Homestead (212), 
which is yet a superior style of painting; and Mr. 
C. R. Leslie, in a scene of rather formal character, 
renders Devonshire scenery with remarkable truth 
and character, in the View from Coor Hill, near 
Sidmouth (513). Mr. J. T. Linnell’s Harvest (571) 
is one of those excellent productions which are the 
ornaments of the rooms. Zhe Temple of Jupiter 
(179), by Hering, possesses all his tranquil and 
solemn feeling, with much sweetness and interest. 
The style may lack strength, but seldom is the 
solemn peace of nature in southern climates better 
rendered than in these contemplative scenes, 
Another, equal to the best of this artist's pro- 
ductions, is Chiavara (606). 

Many remaining figure pictures are far too im- 
portant not to deserve a brief notice. A Letter 
Writer, Seville (470), by J. Phillip, one of the best 
of the smaller pictures of this class, attracts imme- 
diate attention by its bright colours and novel 
subject. The expression of the lady’s face, her 
profound interest contrasted with the scribe’s deaf- 
ness, the patient peasant woman who waits, and 
the priest in the distance, are characteristic and 
natural, 

The scene representing The Countess of Nithsdale 
petitioning George I, (426), by R. Hannah, is also 
one of those to pass by which is impossible. After 
much attention, one is enabled to disentangle the 
mass of confusion which occupies the middle of this 
picture, which, by the help of the catalogue, turns 
out to be a group of two ‘‘blue ribbons, who 
attend his majesty,” one seizing the unhappy lady 
by the waist, the other wresting the king’s coat 
from her hands. In point of drawing, we think 
no adverse charge can be established against all or 
any of these figures. Strange as the situation is, it 
seems true; the confusing effect of a sudden and 
somewhat alarming movement upon the eye, was 
doubtless studied by the painter, and is effectually 
given; the question remains, is this a legitimate 
effect? We may conclude it is not an agreeable 
one; and most persons will acknowledge that what 
tends to the unintelligible must needs be a wrong 
direction for the pursuits of art. But the peculiar 
genius of the painter is no less marked. ‘There is 
a tendency to superficial and flat painting in the 
scene, which is perhaps another defect. Not far 
removed from this peculiar style are the excellent 
pictures of Mr. Solomon, First Class—the Meeting 
(314), and Second Class—the Parting (361). The 
latter must be pronounced to be far the better of 
the two, in proportion as the natural and simple 
emotions of the latter scene are more readily caught 
and easily expressed, than the delicate complica- 
tion of refined feelings in the former. But the 
merits of painting in each are very great. 

In the north room a group representing Mazeppa 
relating his Adventures to Charles XII., by T. 5. 
Barker (1083), gives the effect of firelight upon 
figures in easy and dignified postures, with much 
success. In the same room is a showy figure 
firmly painted by F. Newenham, with a quotation 
from Moore (1084). An excellent view of the 
Strada Balbi, Genoa (1090), by W. Parrot, may 
also be noticed of most gratifying truthfulness and 
beauty in delineation and colouring. Garibaldi at 
Rome, 1849 (620), by G. H. Thomas, was originally a 
fine sketch full of life and vigour, and is now an 
accomplished and excellent picture. The Lotus 
Eater (64) close by, is rather an adaptation of a sub- 
ject to a particular manner, than of a style toa 
subject, but it is finely and classically drawn. Mr. 
Lear's Sparta (561), and Mr. J. Middleton’s A 
Stream in Arran (226) are among the most pro- 
mising of the smaller landscapes. Mr. G. H. 
White's Tork River, Killarney (203) illustrates a 
beautiful effect of prismatically coloured light 
Streaming down a valley under a cloud, such as is 
occasionally witnessed in stormy weather. 

Without attempting any detailed account of the 
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present condition and progressofthePre- Raffaellites, 
we may here allude briefly to the works by which 
they are represented in this year’s exhibition. 
Though Mr. Millais is absent, Mr. Hunt appears 
with two pictures, both of considerable importance. 
At the outset it must be fairly owned that the ex- 
tent of design which these pictures embody, re- 
quiring a proportionate amount of thought for 
their interpretation, is greater than in most other 
pictures to which they are nearest allied. These 
thoughts are veiled it is true in mystery, but they 
provoke more curiosity, they demand a little 
further research and ingenuity than usual. There 
is something new to excite attention, some- 
thing hidden to require explanation, and thus 
the interest of the spectator is secured.— 
This is a great point. But beyond this, the merits 
of actual delineation and imitation in The Awaken- 
ing Conscience (377) are very great. The image of 
the open window in the looking-glass has deceived 
many an eye from its perfect drawing, and, if any- 
thing, is tvo brilliant for a mere reflection. Again, 
the light on the tables and furniture is perfectly 
represented; and we pass onwards to the figures 
themselves. A story is told by the gloved hand 
of the man, who, just arrived, is playing the first 
notes of the air, ‘Oft in the stilly night,’ as we 
read in the music: another fact is disclosed by the 
lady’s hand, which wears no wedding ring; the 
light of her eyes, and the clenched teeth, suggestive 
of the ‘vinegar’ of the text, contrasted with her 
companion’s expression, tell the rest. Then what 
is it that startles and offends in this most careful 
and thoughtful performance? We can only sug- 
gest, that if the theory be that artists of this class 
paint only that which they actually see, there are 
many points in which. their eyes have yet to be 
opened. We object to the want of aérial harmony, 
of that diffused light and shade, which ought to 
connect these brilliant details into a single coup 
@eil. Then the artist who painted those faces 
must see human nature with. strangely disordered 
vision; he must either have unlearnt beauty itself, 
or have adopted an unknown language for convey- 
ing his ideas of it. The expression of the man is 
intolerable, whilst that of the woman displays a 
wildness which is unexplained, and may excite 
curiosity, we should scarcely think admiration. 
Asto The Light of the World (508), it is ap- 
parent to all that it leads directly to the in- 
dulgence of a religious mysticism, which, however 
cherished by individuals, or in solitude, can never 
be presented with success to the multitude, or find 
much response amongst a crowd of sight-seers. 
Though the figure successfully conveys a feeling 
of awe, without terror, and is so far an instance of 
rare power, there is an unsympathising coldness of 
expression, which repels instead of inviting com- 
munion. There is the deadly chill of one of the 
Lemures of old in that look; not the life-giving 
warmth of a diviner spirit. Towards this class of 
painting exclusively, one of the Pre-Raffaellite 
leaders, Mr. Hunt, apears to be tending: and 
beyond his two pictures, there is very little worth 
notice to show the persistence of the body in a 
distinct form. Mr. Collins, it is true, in his 
Thought of Bethlehem (607), adheres to these modes 
of expression, but with no great force. Upon 
many other painters, however, the system is deve- 
loping its effects, and that under strange forms 
and in unexpected quarters. Mr. Anthony ap- 
pears to claim some affinity between the pecu- 
liarities of the new style and his own, in Nature's 
Mirror (420); stranger still, Mr. Sant has em- 
ployed his versatile and adventurous powers in a 
subject full of botanically-drawn ferns, weeds, and 
foliage, in The Children in the Wood (344), where, 
however, the admirable portraiture of feeling in 
the faces of the children restores the subject to the 
old-established styles of expression. The instance 
above mentioned of Mr. Hook, and Maclise’s 
painting of 1852, would lead to the suspicion that 
Pre- Ratfaellite influence, independently of Mr. Mil- 
lais, is not unfelt within the Academy itself. 














TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE following is a list of the candidates for the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, the names of the 
fifteen recommended by the Council for election 
being printed in italics :—James Allman, M.D. ; 
Henry Foster Baxter, Esq.; Edward William 
Brayley, Esq. ; Alexander Bryson, M.D.; James 
Caird, Esq.; J. Lockhart Clarke, Esq.; William 
Coulson, Esq. ; Thomas Russell Crampton, Esq. ; 
Joseph Dickinson, M.D.; Solomon Moses Drach, 
Esq. ; Major Duckett; John Eric Erichsen, Esq. ; 
Sir Charles Fox; Ronald Campbell Gunn, Esq. ; 
William Bird Herapath, M.D. ; Robert Hunt, Esq. ; 
John Bennet Lawes, Esq. ;. Edward Joseph Lowe, 
Esq.; Robert Mallet, Esq.; Charles May, Esq. ; 
Captain Moore, R.N.; Henry Perigal, Esq.; Cap- 
tain Strachey; R. D. Thomson, Esq. ; Charles Vin- 
cent Walker, Esq.; Samuel Charles Whitbread, 
£3q.; Robert Wight, M.D.; Thomas Williams, 
M.D.; W. C. Williamson, Esq.; George Fergusson 
Wilson, Esq. The number of Fellows deceased 
during the past year have been twenty-five. 

The Royal Medals of the Geographical Society 
for the present year are to be presented to Rear- 
Admiral Smyth, author of a valuable work on ‘The 
Mediterranean,’ lately reviewed by us, and to 
Captain M ‘Clure, the arctic navigator. 

M. de Verneuil, the eminent French geologist, 
has been elected an ‘‘ Academician libre” of the 
French Institute, in the room of M. Héricart de 
Thury. The votes were, for Verneuil, 40; Walfor- 
din, 19; Passy, 3. 

The income of the Camden Society, during the 
past year, has been 6441. ; and the following works, 
of much curious philological value, have been 
issued to the members:—l. ‘Promptorium: An 
English and Latin Dictionary of Words in use 
during the Fifteenth Century, compiled chiefly 
from the Promptorium Parvulorum. By Albert 
Way, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Vol. 2 (M to R). 
2. ‘Regula Inclusarum: The Ancren Rewle: A 
Treatise on the Rules and Duties of Monastic 
Life, in the Anglo-Saxon Dialect of the 13th 
Century.’ Edited by the Rev. James Morton, B.D., 
Prebendary of Lincoln. 3. ‘ Letters of the Lady 
Brilliana Harley: 1625—1643.’ Edited by the 
Rev. T. T. Lewis, M.A. 4. ‘The Household 
Roll of Richard Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, 
18 Edw. I.’ Edited by the Rev. John Webb, M.A., 
F.S.A. Vol. 1. The Council have added the 
following works to the list of suggested publica- 
tions:—1l. ‘A MS. Narrative of Proceedings at 
Tunbridge in 1643, written by Mr. Thomas Weller, 
a resident in that town; with various inedited 
Letters relating to the same period.’ To be edited 
by Richard Almack, Esq., F.S.A. 3. ‘The Cor- 
respondence of Sir Robert Cotton, from the Cot- 
tonian MS. (Julius C. III.)’ To be edited by the 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A. 3. ‘The Household 
Book of William Lord Howard, ‘‘ Belted Will.” ’ 
To be edited by James Crosby, Esq., F.S.A. 
Among the works in the press, the * Domesday 
of St. Paul's’ has been delayed by the illness of 
the editor, the Venerable Archdeacon Hale: and 
the ‘Extent of the Lands held in England by 
the Knights Templars,’ edited by the Rev. L. B. 
Larking, can only proceed slowly, owing to the 
necessity for sending the proof sheets to Malta for 
collation. 

The Society of Arts have appointed a Committee 
of Industrial Pathology for the purpose of inquiring 
into the nature of accidents, injuries, and diseases 
incident to various bodily employments, and of 
suggesting means for their prevention or relief. It 
is proposed to select each year, for special and 
thorough investigation, a single trade or group of 
trades, or some particular kind of injury. Thus it 
is contemplated to devote the remainder of the pre- 
sent session to as complete an inquiry as the means 
at the disposal of the Committee may permit, into 
the injury to the eyes which unfortunately attaches 
to many industrial occupations. And a synopsis of 
some of the physical evils which attach to various 
kinds of industrial labour is to be circulated among 
artizans and others for information, such as follows: 
I. Injuries by sudden violence—(a) Through defects 
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of construction in scaffolding, vaulting, or shoring. 
(6) Through defects of protection against danger- 
ous mechanical operations by hand, machinery, or 
otherwise; e. g. Adzes, unboxed machinery, splin- 
tering of masses, recoil of artillery. (¢) Through 
explosions of steam, fire-damp, gas, gunpowder, 
and the like. (d) Through carbonic acid, sewer- 
gasses, and the like; e.g. Brewers, sewer-workmen, 
sextons. (¢) Through casualties by water ; e. g. 
In navigation by sea, rivers, and canals, in launch- 
ing vessels, &c., to include all risks of wreck or 
drowning. (f) Through extreme bodily effort; 
e. g. In carrying weight, and otherwise. II. 
Chronic injuries to general health or to particular 
organs of the body—(a) Through vitiation of air : 
1. By overcrowding and non-ventilation of work- 
places. 2. By animal or vegetable decomposition ; 
e. g- All workers in animal refuse (glue makers, 
&c.) dustmen, labourers in flax, rice, sugar, &c. 
3. By acrid or poisonous vapours, engendered in 
manufacturing processes, or in using certain pro- 
ducts; ¢. g. Acid and alkaline fumes, mercury, 
arsenic, phosphorus, copper, lead, &c. 4. By ad- 
mixture of dust, grit, or fluff; e.g. Workers in 
cotton, flax, feathers ; drug-grinders, millers, lapi- 
daries, masons, grinders of steel instruments, 
polishers, &e. (6) Through extremes of tempera- 
ture; ¢. g. Founders of metal, glass workers, stok- 
ers, cooks, watchmen, coast-guard. (c) Through 
privation of daylight ; e.g. Miners, night-workmen. 
(d) Through the fatigue of excessive or untimely 
labour ; e. g. Coal whippers, children in factories. 
(ce) Through working in water; e. g. Puddlers, 
dammers, fishers, brickmakers, treaders.  (f) 
Through irritating and poisonous contact with the 
skin; ¢. g. Grocers, bakers, sweeps, gardeners, 
washerwomen, plumbers. (g) Though violence or 
infection from domestic animals; e. g. Farriers, 
cowkeepers, &c. ; risks of glanders, hydrophobia. 
(2) Through over-stress on particular joints, or 
over-fatigue in particular organs, especially those of 
sight, voice, and hearing; ¢. g. 1. Gunners 
thumb, sail-makers. 2. Opticians, microscopists, 
needle workwomen, workers in glare (glass blow- 
ers, smelters). 3. Cryers, trumpeters, preachers. 
4. Gunners, hammerers, divers. (i) Through 
labour in positions of constraint and tension, or 
with extraneous pressure on internal organs; e. g. 
Standing labour of washerwomen, &c.; sitting 
labour of tailors, &c.; riding of cavalry ; epigastric 
pressure of cobblers. It is then proposed to hold in 
the ensuing sessions an exhibition of inventions 
and appliances for making such handicraft employ- 
ment more healthy; and we cannot doubt but this 
benevolent design will be promptly responded to 
by those whom it is so largely calculated to benefit. 

The Annual Report of the Committee of Visitors 
of the Royal Institution, just issued, states that the 
Contributions from Members and Annual Sub- 
seribers in 1853 have amounted to 4428/., being 
an increase of income beyond that of any preced- 
ing year; in consequence of which the managers 
have been enabled to make investments to the 
extent of 600/. The appointment of Dr. Tyndall, 
on the 4th of July, 1853, as Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, the visitors consider will tend to elevate 
the character of the Institution. A list of books 
presented accompanies the report, amounting in 
number to about 290 volumes, and making a total, 
with those purchased by the managers and patrons, 
of more than 1100 volumes (including periodicals) 
added to the library in the year. The summary of 
the various courses of lectures shows the number 
of eighty-four, and the addition of those given at 
the'evening meetings makes a total of more than 
100 lectures delivered in the Royal Institution 
during the last session. 

We are glad to learn that Professor Owen, as 
Conservator of the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, has officially protested against the 
vandalism of using the beautiful and well-wooded 
area of Lincoln’s Inn for the erection of the pro- 
posed new Law Courts. Every tree that has been 
left to flourish within the precincts of our stifled 
metropolis ought to be preserved with almost 
sacred care. We have places in abundance groan- 


houses, and it is with no little satisfaction we observe 
that the Professor's protest is accompanied by a 
recommendation to the General Board of Health 
that a portion of St. Clement’s parish now over- 
crowded with dirty courts and alleys, should be the 
site. The poor, it is true, will never cease out of 
the land, and must have where to live in, but let 
them have lofty and good-conditioned lodging- 
houses, with dwellings nearer God’s sky and air. 

A treaty for the protection of literary and artistic 
property between France and the Prince of Wal- 
deck and Pyrmont has recently been concluded, 
and has just been promulgated in France. The 
territories of the august potentate of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont are not very extensive; but the treaty is 
satisfactory as an evidence of the firm determina- 
tion of the present government of France to destroy, 
root and branch, the literary piracy, which has long 
been most damaging to literature, and most dis- 
creditable to the nations that have tolerated it. 

A curious case has been occupying a good deal of 
attention in the literary circles of Paris, Alexander 
Dumas, the most amusing of literary charlatans, 
took on himself, some time ago, to announce in his 
journal, the ‘Mousquetaire,’ the intention of rais- 
ing a fund, by means of public subscriptions, 
theatrical performances, and concerts, for erecting 
a monument, in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, to 
the memory of the late novelist, Balzac. Madame 
Balzac, widow of the eminent writer, was inex- 
pressibly shocked at the idea of a stranger taking 
on himself thus to meddle with a sacred duty which 
she thought belonged to herself alone. She ac- 
cordingly caused a polite request to be conveyed to 
him to be quiet ; but as he refused, she had a letter 
written to the newspapers, in which she stated that 
she had given orders, and had supplied funds, for 
the erection of a tomb to her husband, and that 
unavoidable circumstances had alone delayed the 
execution of*the design for some time. On this 
Dumas addressed, in his newspaper, an inflated 
epistle to the lady, to say that he was willing to 
allow her to erect a tomb, but that he should per- 
sist in raising funds for constructing a monument. 
Madame Balzac thcught the distinction which he 
drew between a tomb and a monument a puerile 
one: and still feeling pained at his interference in 
such a delicate affair, and especially at his appeals 
for public charity, she applied to one of the Law 
Courts to silence him. Dumas put in an opposi- 
tion to her application. The matter was argued at 
great length a few days ago: and the result was, 
that the Court ruled, that as Balzac’s memory, from 
his great eminence as an author, must be considered 
national property, Dumas should be allowed to 
carry out his project of constructing a monument 
to him, but that to the widow alone should be re- 
served the right of erecting a tomb. 

At the anniversary meeting of the British and 
Foreign School Society, held this week at the 
rooms in the Borough-road, Lord John Russell’s 
speech was of a most gratifying character, both as 
regards the prosperity of the Society, and as a proof 
of the noble speaker’s unabated zeal and activity in 
the cause of education. The difficulties that at- 
tend the establishment of a more general system of 
national teaching were well stated and ably dis- 
cussed in this speech. With regard to the advo- 
cates of the voluntary system, who object to any 
interference on the part of the State, Lord John 
said that the best statistical inquiries proved the 
inadequacy of unassisted private benevolence. The 
whole number of children between the ages of. three 
and fifteen attending any schools in the United 
Kingdom is about two millions. The number ought 
to be the double of this. Making every allowance 
for all causes of necessary non-attendance, estimated 
at a million, there still remained another million of 
children for whom no means of education are at 
present provided. With regard to the secular sys- 
tem, which advocates the separation of religious 
from common instruction, Lord John said, ‘‘I should 
be sorry that, whether it be by the State or by 
voluntary societies, such a mistake should be made 
by those who are educated, as to think that their 
education was complete unless they had received 





ing under the weight and filth of pent-up rickety 


was something separate and professional, belongin 
only to certain persons who were endowed by the 
State, or were ministers of Dissenting communions, 
and were alone enabled to deal with the matter of 
religion. Ihave always contended that this matter 
of religion is secular as well as religious ; that it 
belongs to us all; that it pervades the whole busi- 
ness of life; and is, in fact, one of those things 
which ought to be reckoned among the common 
things of which every household ought to partake,” 
An answer made by one of the boys of the school 
during the previous examination of the day sup- 
plied Lord John with a very happy illustration of 
the union of secular and sacred training. The 
question being asked, ‘‘ For what was the Bible 
given to man?” ‘To teach us our conduct in 
life,” was the boy’s reply, which Lord John Russell 
made effective use of in his speech, in showing 
how the Bible was the best text-book for the most 
important part even of secular education, apart 
from the higher objects and uses of the sacred 
scriptures. Reference was also made to those 
who object to religious teaching, except ecclesias- 
tical instruction accompanies it, and who will not. 
allow the Bible to be used without the Church 
Catechism along with it. The British and Foreign 
School Society has for forty-five years used the 
Bible alone as the text book of religious educa- 
tion. The National School Society has for forty 
years been established on the principle of teaching 
both the Bible and the Catechism. The two 
Societies have done incalculable service to the 
cause of sound education since their formation. 
The British and Foreign Society, according to the 
report read at the meeting, had this year an income 
of 15,183/. 9s. There are 1031 children attending 
the model school in the Borough, and 31 pupil 
teachers receiving Government grants. 169 schools 
have been supplied with teachers throughout the 
past year. Several speakers addressed the meeting, 
among whom was a negro clergyman from Canada, 
and Dr. Barth, who said that the vast sums of 
money raised in England annually, and sent 
throughout the world for disinterested purposes, 
surprised and gladdened good men in all countries; 
and, foreigner though he was, when he saw the 
good use made of England’s power and wealth, he 
prayed with all his heart that Britannia might long 
rule the waves, and be the instrument of Divine 
Providence in spreading knowledge and religion. 
This year’s festival of the sons of the clergy, 
being the bicentenary of the Society, was celebrated 
on a scale of unusual magnificence. The service 
in St. Paul’s was performedi n an impressive and 
imposing manner, the choirs of the Chapel Royal, 
Westminster Abbey, St. George’s, Windsor, the 
Temple, Canterbury, and other churches, to the 
number of above 300 voices in all, assisting the 
metropolitan choir. An original anthem was com- 
posed for the occasion by Mr. Goss, the organist 
of St. Paul's, under whose direction was the mu- 
sical part of the service. Between five and six 
thousand were present, among whom were maly 
public persons of distinction. An appropriate an 
excellent sermon was preached by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, from the text—‘He that receiveth 
a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward.’ The 
collection at the Cathedral amounted to nearly 
7001. At the dinner in the evening, at the 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, according to usage, 0D 
the health of Prince Albert, who honoured the So- 
ciety with his presence, being proposed by the 
Lord Mayor, his Royal Highness replied in 4 
speech marked by much judgment and good feeling, 
and gave a statement of the objects and uses of the 
institution. Prince Albert, on all occasions when 
he has spoken in public, has shown great ability 
and tact. In the course of his remarks on Wed 
nesday he said, ‘‘I am, indeed, highly gratified to 
have been a witness to the 200th anniversary of 
this festival, testifying, as it does, that the people 
of this country do not relax in efforts which they 
have once undertaken, and do not forsake the 
spirit which animated their forefathers. When 


our ancestors purified the Christian faith and 
shook off the yoke of a domineering priesthood, 





religious instruction ; or that religious instruction 


they felt that the keystone of that wonderful fabric 
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which had grown up in the dark times of the 
middle ages was the celibacy of the clergy ; and 
shrewdly foresaw that their reformed faith and 
newly- won. religious liberty would, on the contrary, 
only be secure in the hands of a clergy united with 
the people by every sympathy—national, personal, 
and domestic. Gentlemen, this nation has enjoyed 
for 300 years the blessing of a church establishment 
which rests upon this basis, and cannot be too 
‘ul for the advantages afforded by the fact 
that the Christian ministers not only preach the 
doctrines of Christianity, but live among their con- 
gregations, an example for the discharge of every 
Christian duty as husbands, fathers, and masters of 
families—themselves capable of fathoming the 
whole depth of human feelings, desires, and diffi- 
culties. While we must gratefully acknowledge 
that they have, as a body, worthily fulfilled this 
high and difficult task, we must bear in mind that 
we deny them an equal participation in one of the 
actuating motives of life—the one which among the 
‘children of this generation’ exercises, perhaps of 
necessity, the strongest influence—I mean the de- 
sire for the acquisition and accumulation of the 
goods of this world. Gentlemen, the appellation 
of ‘a money-making parson’ is not only a reproach, 
buta condemnation for a clergyman, depriving him 
at once of all influence over his congregation. Yet 
this man, who has to shun opportunities for ac- 
quiring wealth, open to most of us, and who has 
himself only an often scanty life-income allotted to 
him for his services, has a wife and children like 
ourselves, and we wish him to have the same soli- 
citude for their welfare which we feel for our own. 
Are we not bound, then, to do what we can to re- 
lieve his mind from anxiety, and to preserve his 
children from destitution when it shall have 
pleased the Almighty to remove him from the scene 
of his labours? You have given an answer in 
the affirmative by your presence here to-day, and, 
although this institution can do materially but 
little, morally it gives a public recognition of the 
claims which the sons of the clergy have upon the 
sympathy and liberality of the community at large, 
ad, as such, is of the greatest value. May 
it continue for further hundreds of years as a 
bond of union between clergy and laity, and on 
each recurring centenary may it find the nation 
ever advancing in prosperity, civilisation, and 
piety!” From the funds of the Society assistance is 
annually distributed to about 1200 claimants, of 
whom 700 are widows and aged single children of 
deceased clergymen. 

The Eastern question and the Eastern war are 
being made the most of by the literary and artistic 
fraternities of the good city of Paris. Saying no- 
thing of the newspapers, which are naturally filled 
day after day with nothing else, books and pam- 
phlets about Russia and Turkey are brought out by 
the score ; within the last week, for example, accord- 
ing to the ‘ Journal de la Librairie,’ there were not 
fewer than thirty-four distinct publications, by as 
many different authors, on these entertaining sub- 
jects, Historical, philosophical, political, literary, 
descriptive, critical, prophetic, argumentative, vehe- 
ment, and abusive, these works are calculated to suit 
every taste, except indeed that which leans towards 

No end, too, is there of biographies of 

the Ozar and the Sultan, N apier and Gortschakoff, 
rston and Nesselrode, Napoleon and Victoria, 

—of every body, in short, whether French or 
Russian or German, Turkish or Swede, 

who takes part in the Eastern affair, either as 
statesman or warrior. Strange to say, by the way, 
tis ‘Old Charley’ and ‘Old Nick,’ as our blue 
hekets somewhat profanely call the Admiral and 
Emperor, who appear to obtain most attention 

ttm the Parisians,—at least their biographies are 
R every shop window and in everybody’s hands. 
“ong writers, too, make an abundant harvest out 
af Nicholas, and, poor man, it is really sad to see 
how they maul him, At the public balls there are 
allied’ quadrilles, out of compliment to the 

English and French alliance ; and acertain wonder- 

New dance, which, it appears from the bills, is 
shaughty defiance to Nicholas to take Constanti- 
wple, solong as nous (the English and the French) 





gardons la porte!’ In the print shops scarcely any- 
thing else is to be seen except engravings and litho- 
graphs of ships and soldiers. The caricaturists, as 
was to be expected, make the most of the liberty 
which the war allows them to assail the Czar and 
the Cossacks. His Imperial Majesty in particular 
is made to cut a grotesque figure, especially in the 
‘Charivari;’ and his foolish accomplice the King 
of Greece is also being wittily and smartly quizzed. 
Nor do the theatres neglect to lend their aid to the 
castigation of the Russians, the vindication of the 
Turks, and the cementing of the English alliance. 
But the piece which has obtained most success thus 
far is the Cosaques, at the Gaité; it has been per- 
formed somewhere about one hundred and fifty 
times, and yet the public seem to take as much 
pleasure in seeing the unfortunate Cossacks shame- 
fully thrashed by the glorious French as on the first 
night. 

The prizes to the students of medicine at the 
London University were distributed on Saturday, 
by the Duke of Argyll, who delivered an admirable 
address on the occasion. 

A work of fiction, referring to conventual insti- 
tutions, by a member of the family of Archbishop 
Whately, will shortly be published, entitled 
‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores.’ 

About thirty miles of the long meditated railroad 
between Alexandria and Cairo will be opened for 
traffic in a few weeks, and the whole line will, it 
is expected, be opened in the course of the year. 

Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.R.S., author of ‘ Out- 
lines of Structural and Physiological Botany,’ and 
one of the most rising botanists of the day, is, we 
hear, a candidate for the chair of Botany in King’s 
College, vacated by Professor Edward Forbes. 
The Professor’s duties at the Museum of Geology 
in Jermyn-street have been undertaken by Mr. 
T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


At Covent Garden the operas of the week have 
been Rossini’s // Barbiere di Siviglia, and Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, both of them produced with casts 
unusually effective, and performed in a style rarely 
excelled. On Tuesday, in the Barber of Seville, 
Mario made his first appearance for the season, 
and Lablache his first appearance at Covent Gar- 
den. Both were received with heartiest welcome. 
Lablache’s Dr. Bartolo is a capital character, and 
was rendered with great spirit. To Ronconi’s 
Figaro it is needless to refer. The duet with 
Mario, as Almaviva, ‘ All idea di qual metallo,’ was 
very good, and the ‘ Largo al factotum’ was, as a 
matter of course, encored. Mdlle. Bosio made a 
charming Rosina, her acting being always graceful 
and animated ; and her singing, though deficient 
in power, being very pleasing and expressive. 
Mario’s voice sometimes seemed to be unsteady, 
but many passages were splendidly given, and the 
duet with Mdlle. Bosio, ‘Dunque I son,’ was 
very fine. Tagliafico’s Basilio was a most correct 
and spirited performance. Of Mozart's ever? fresh 
and ever popular opera, little need be said more 
than to name the chief performers, an array which 
recalls the best days of the lyric drama. In 
Donna Anna, Mdlle. Sophia Cruvelli achieved on 
Thursday night a new success, displaying unex- 
pected intenseness and variety of passion, and de- 
livering some of the fine recitatives and airs in 
superb style. Yet there is still some drawback to 
impartial enthusiasm for Mdlle. Cruvelli, which 
we are willing to ascribe to defects which time and 
experience will remove. Much is required before 
she can be spoken of as a worthy successor of 
Madame Grisi in the highest range either of dra- 
matic or vocal art. Mdlle. Bosio’s Zerlina, and 
Mdlle. Marai’s Zulina were admirably sustained 
throughout, and both these accomplished artistes 
gave some fine displays of art and taste. Lablache’s 
Leporello was most original and amusing, and 
Tamberlik’s Ottavio a correct and painstaking 
performance. Don Giovanni is a part in which 
Ronconi’s peculiar talents are lost: but he per- 
formed with much care and spirit. It need scarcely 
be added, that the opera was listened to as usual 
by a crowded house, and was carried through with 





the frequent applause and the encores of favourite 
passages, as is the custom with this most attrac- 
tive and popular of operas. 

A ‘new singer, Signor Veroni, announced as 
primo baritone from La Scala and principal theatres 
in Italy, made his first appearance in England at 
the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday. The 
programme was of unusual excellence, and the 
débutant was assisted by the first professional 
talent, Madame Clara Novello, Madame Caradori, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti, being among 
the vocalists; Miss A. Goddard, pianist; also 
Herr Ernst and Signor Briccialdi, M. Benedict 
and Signor Pilotti, conductors. Signor Veroni’s 
voice is one of great richness and expression, and 
told effectively on the audience. The encore given 
to the first solo, the recitative and aria from Verdi's 
Ernani, ‘O di verd’ anni mei,’ may have been 
partly an encouragement and compliment to a new 
singer; but the hearty and general call for the 
repetition of the second solo, an aria from Zaira, 
‘ Lieti voci,’ which was finely given, gave proof 
of a genuine success. Signor Veroni may take a 
high place among our vocalists, if sufficient care 
and culture are bestowed on his fine voice. The 
concert was altogether a superior one. We have 
not heard Miss Goddard perform better than on 
this occasion in Thalberg’s grand fantasia from 
Don Juan; and Herr Ernst’s violin fantasias were 
wonderful displays of taste and skill. 

Madame Tedesco has reappeared at the Grand 
Opéra at Paris, to replace Cruvelli, and has ob- 
tained much success in the Prophéte and other 
great operas. 

M. Elssner, formerly Director of the National 
Musical Institution at Warsaw, has just died, near 
that city, at an advanced age. He was a composer 
of some note. His works were chiefly of a religious 
character, but he wrote two operas. 

A dramatic reading of Sheridan Knowles’s 
Virginius is to be given on the 28rd inst., at 
the Philharmonic Rooms, in Newman Street, by a 
retired officer of the Indian army, in aid of the fund 
for the wives and families of the soldiers who have 
gone to the East. We trust that the gallant 
orator will be well supported, and that this con- 
tribution, volunteered to a good cause, will prove 
as successful in its result as it is honourable in its 
purpose. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Civin Enctneers.—April 11th.—James Simp- 
son, Esq., President, in the chair. The evening 
was entirely devoted to the discussion of the papers 
by Mr. J. Simpson, Jun., and Mr. C. Wye 
Williams, ‘On the Management of Engine and 
other Furnaces, and the Prevention of Smoke.’ 
An explanation was given, by means of a diagram, 
of the several divisions of the process leading to 
the combustion of the gas in furnaces. The first 
division gave the mere relative gross bulk of gas 
and air required for combustion. In the second 
the mechanical mixture of the gas and air was 
described, such mixture, or contact of atoms, being 
essential to the subsequent chemical union. The 
third exhibited the several constituents of gas and 
air:—the former being hydrogen and carbon; the 
latter, oxygen and nitrogen: the relative volumes 
of each were given, and it was shown that ten 
volumes of air were absolutely cssential to the com- 
bustion of one volume of gas. The fourth division 
showed the proportions in which those constituents 
combined. The nature of flame and smoke was 
examined, showing that the intense heat caused 
by the combustion of the hydrogen was the direct 
cause by which the temperature of the carbon was 
raised to that of white heat, which produced the 
luminosity of flame. This process was illustrated 
by reference to the mode of producing the intense 
heat and luminosity required for the oxy-hydrogen 
microscope. In the latter, the piece of lime or car- 
bon on which the heat was projected was instantly 
raised to the temperature of extreme luminosity, 
neither the lime or carbon, however, suffering 
rapid combustion. In the former, the carbon of 
the gas was raised by the same means (the com- 
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bustion of the hydrogen) to the high temperature, 
but could not suffer combustion until it was brought 
into contact, in its turn, with its equivalent of the 
oxygen of the air. If, however, that supply of air 
was not provided before the carbon lost its high 
temperature, it returned to its previous and natu- 
ral state of a black substance, and gave the black 
character to the products called smoke. The first 
important condition was then shown to be, the pro- 
viding the required quantity of air. Reference 
was then made to the area recommended by some 
authorities as being sufficient to allow the quantity 
to enter a furnace. It had been considered that 
even half a square inch of aperture, for each square 
foot of furnace grate, was sufficient for the com- 
bustion of the fuel. This was, however, stated to 
be insufficient for practical purposes, the proper 
area for admission being from 4 to 6 square inches 
for each foot of grate, according to the extent of 
draught and the nature of the coal. This serious 
difference was supposed to have been caused by 
an erroneous calculation of the rate of the current 
of air entering. For if half a square inch of area 
was all that was allowed, the air must have a 
velocity ten times greater than could be shown to 
have been ever attained. Thus, supposing a fur- 
nace to be 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, equal to 10 
square feet of bar surface, this would effect a com- 
bustion of 2 cwt. of coal per hour, and require, 
for the gas alone, a supply of 10,000 cubic feet 
per hour, or, for 20 ewt. of the coal, 100,000 cubic 
feet. The following comparison of velocities of 
the entering air for the supply of the gas gave 
some idea of the cause of underrating the required 
area of admission : 
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Then, if the area were reduced to half a square 
inch, it would require a velocity of 80 feet per 
second to provide for the admission, within the 
given time, of the necessary quantity. By close 
observation, by means of an erometer, the velocity 
of the entering current was estimated at from 8 to 
10 feet per second if the draught was good; and 
from 5 to 8 feet when it was but moderate. 
Again, it was observed that, by admitting the air 
through numerous thin films or divisions, the 
velocity was necessarily reduced, by mere friction 
through so many half-inch orifices as were exhi- 
bited in the models and drawings on the table. 
The mode of admitting the air by numerous small 
orifices, as practised by Mr. C. Wye Williams, was 
then considered, and it was shown that the great 
object to be effected was, the division of the air 
on its admission to the furnace, so that no more 
atoms were brought into contact with the atoms of 
the gas, at any one moment, than were required 
for their successive union and combustion. If 
this were the case, combustion and heat would be 
generated continuously as the gas and air came 
into contact. If, however, the air entered ina 
body, or even ina film, in larger quantities than 
could be taken up by the gas before the tempera- 
ture was lowered, a refrigeratory effect must be the 
consequence, smoke would be formed and fuel 
would be wasted. It was asserted that the phrase 
‘burning smoke” was improper, inasmuch as the 
smoke did not exist until the gases had left the 
furnace; this was demonstrated by a diagram, 
showing that on distilling coal in a close vessel, 
and forcing in a small quantity of air, a jet of gas 
issued, which on ignition at the orifice was almost 
colourless, then merged into flame, and ultimately 
became opaque smoke, It was stated, asan argu- 
ment for the necessity for some stringent measure, 
with respect to the engine furnaces in all large 
towns, that in the last nine years, between 1845 
and 1853, 801 new chimney shafts had been erected 
in the metropolis, for manufactories, breweries, 
&c. Some few of them might have been merely 
rebuilt after destruction, but the large majority 
caused additional impurity in the London atmo- 
sphere. From 1845 to 1851 the greatest number 





built in one year was 99; but in 1852, 111 were 
constructed, and in 1853 the number rose to 123. 
It was contended, that in dealing with the smoke 
question, too mucli stress had been laid on the che- 
mical part of the subject, as also that the state- 
ment of its being ‘‘impossible to burn smoke” had 
complicated that which was in itself a simple 
question. All that the public cared about was, 
that by some simple means the black or brown 
visible smoke should be prevented from forming, 
or be consumed, if its formation was incidental to 
perfect combustion. The air necessary to perform 
this could be admitted anywhere; either through 
a split bridge,—by the fire-door,—by an infinite 
number of holes, — between plates with narrow 
spaces,—or by others arranged like Venetian 
blinds. Practically the end could be attained by 
the mechanical systems of Juckes, Hazeldine, 
Hall, and others, or by the double furnace boilers 
of Galloway, Rose, McGavin, and others, or by 
the systems of Williams, Prideaux, and many 
others. The objections alleged against all these 
plans were illustrated, and it was stated, that with 
ordinary boilers, the admission of air invariably 
reduced the evaporative power, or caused waste of 
fuel, unless there was a sharp draught and spare 
boiler power; but that when these latter requisites 
were secured, the air might be admitted in any 
way practically found most convenient. The 
arrangement proposed by Mr. Prideaux wasnoticed 
as the most creditable mechanism yet brought for- 
ward, but its neatness was its only recommenda- 
tion, as it could not improve the draught, nor 
could it aid in ‘‘ burning smoke” better than would 
be done by merely leaving the furnace door ajar. 
The remarkable coincidence between the arrange- 
ment of the parallel plates in Prideaux’s fire-door, 
and that of Williams’s well-known and long-prac- 
tised system, was also noticed, it being stated, as 
fundamental principles, that in the former system 
‘*the door of the furnace should be double, and the 
air should pass into the furnace through a series of 
perforations in the inner plate. By this arrange- 
ment three important results are secured :—1. 
The heating of the air.—2. Its subdivision into 
minute jets. (This is the precise principle and 
operation of Mr. Williams’s argand furnace.)—3. 
The keeping of the outer surface of the furnace- 
door comparatively cool, and thereby both econo- 
mising heat and preventing its radiation out- 
wardly, to the annoyance of the attendants.” 
Drawings were exhibited of a double flue and 
double furnace-boiler, whose action was stated to 
be very satisfactory; the proportion of air space 
provided in that case was one square inch to 
each square foot of grate area. The admission 
of too large quantities of cold air immediately 
behind the bridge had been found prejudicial, 
and the system of admitting the supply of air 
through the perforations in the fire-door was 
generally preferred. The system of alternate firing, 
and of having ample boiler space and a good 
draught, was insisted upon. It was stated, on 
behalf of the mechanical methods of firing, that at 
Price’s candle manufactory, at Vauxhall, three 
methods, Juckes’, Hazeldine’s, and Hall’s were em- 
ployed with success. The general principle, of a 
continuous supply of fuel at the front of the fire, 
by means of moving bars, carrying the coal forward, 
was common to all these apparatus. The air was 
admitted only from below and between the bars, 
which were always covered with fuel. The objec- 
tions urged against these machines were, the first 
cost and their liability to derangement. These, 
however, were now diminished, particularly with 
those of Juckes and Hazeldine, to which preference 
was therefore given in the construction of new 
furnaces. They were found to produee almost 
perfect combustion, and to make a great saving of 
fuel, with other practical advantages. Two cases 
were mentioned as illustrative of the necessity of 
admitting the air above the incandescent fuel ;—the 
first was that of the ventilating furnaces in pits, 
where it was essential to raise to a certain tem- 
perature the largest amount of air, by passing it 
through or over the fuel in a furnace, in such a 
manner as to render the air as light as possible, and 





not to encumber it with smoke ;—the second wag 
that of coke ovens, which were now constructed in 
pairs, and were worked alternately, in such 4 
manner that the early smoke from one oven 
mingled with the latter development. of gases 
from the other oven ;—by this means the appear. 
ance of any opaque smoke was entirely prevented, 
In reply to the arguments in the papers, and to 
some of those used by the speakers, it was urged, 
that even with the best construction of furnaces 
skilful firemen must be employed, and that it was 
desirable the subject should be divested of all com. 
plexity, and should be rendered clear to the meanest 
capacities. Instances were given of the advap- 
tageous employment of mechanical methods of 
stoking, particularly at the brewery of Messy, 
Truman, Hanbury, and Co., where sixteen sets of 
Juckes’ apparatus had been used for several years, 
and had induced a great saving of fuel, as well ag 
insured undeviating regularity of temperature in 
the furnaces. The self-acting systems practised by 
Brunton and by Parkes, many years since, wer 
alluded to, and the reasons for their use being dis- 
continued were given ; the alleged defects of these 
systems were shown not to exist in the apparatus 
of Juckes, Hazeldine, and Hall, but that even 
they were up to this time unfit for use in steam 
vessels, where it had been imagined that mecha 
nical means of firing would have been most advan- 
tageous, but where in reality the heat in the 
furnaces was so intense as to destroy any machi- 
nery attached to the fire-bars. The success at 
tendant on Mr. Houldsworth’s system for prevent: 
ing smoke, and on his invention of the metal rod 
pyrometer, was described. The general result of 
the investigation appeared to be, that, although for 
certain large establishments the mechanical 
methods of firing were successful, it could not be 
expected they would be adopted for every furnace 
in the smallest manufactory; therefore a good 
system of mingling a due proportion of atmospheric 
air with the gases evolved during combustion was 
essential, and the method employed by Williams 
appeared to fulfil the required conditions. After 
the meeting there was exhibited in the library a 
very simple and ingenious apparatus, designed by 
M. Loysel, for extracting colouring matters from 
dye-woods, and also for obtaining infusions or ex- 
tracts of vegetable substances for medicinal or 
other purposes. The principle of action was that 
of direct hydrostatic pressure, applied by a simple 
and inexpensive apparatus. The substance to be 
operated upon was placed within a cylinder whose 
bottom was finely perforated ; a similar pierced 
diaphragm was placed over it, so as not to produce 
any pressure ; the liquid, either cold or hot, was 
poured into an upper reservoir, whence it descended 
by a centre tube to beneath the lower diaphragm, 
and was forced upwards by the pressure through 
the superposed substance, every particle of which 
it saturated in its passage, expelling the air and 
carrying before it all the finest portions to the 
upper strata, against the under side of the upper 
diaphragm. When a sufficient quantity of liquid 
had been passed, or the infusion was completed, a 
cock was opened, which permitted the infusion to 
return from above, by its own specific gravity, 
through the substance already operated upon, thus 
completing the abstraction of any colouring or other 
matter not previously taken up, and at the same 
time filtering the liquid. By a second and similar 
process anything still remaining in the substance 
could be extracted. It was practicable, by varying 
the height of the column, to give any degree of 
pressure, and by the application of a lamp, or, 1 4 
large apparatus, of a coke fire, the temperature of 
the decoction could be maintained as might be 
desirable. By another modification the steam 
generated in a small boiler regulated the action of 
the apparatus. The system was described as beng 
adapted to very numerous purposes, and the familiar 
application of it to making coffee was exhibited ; 
the apparatus consisted of one vase, either of glass, 
china, or metal, whose cover, on being revers 

formed the reservoir and pressure column, and a 
very few minutes clear strong coffee was produced. 
It was stated, that in an apparatus adapted for 
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large establishment four gallons of coffee had been 
made in twenty minutes. The apparatus appeared 
to possess the merits of great simplicity, of facility 
of management, and of being easily cleaned, and 
the infusion of the substance operated upon was 
perfect. = 

GrEoGRAPHICAL.— April 24th. —Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, Vice-President, in the chair. Don 
José Antonio Barros, G. F. Bowen, E. H. Cole- 
man, Frederick D. Hartland, and Joseph Hume, 
M.P., Esqrs., were elected Fellows. The atten- 
tion of the meeting was called to the presentation 
to the Society of the first part of A. Keith John- 
ston’s ‘Physical Atlas,’ by the author, and of the 
maps presented by the Chevalier Jacob Swart, of 
Amsterdam. Paper read was:—‘ Official Report 
on the Isthmus of Darien, by Commander J. C. 
Prevost, R.N., of H.M.S. Virago,’ communicated 
through Sir Roderick I. Murchison. After leav- 
ing the ship, Captain Prevost with a party of 
volunteers ascended the Savanna in boats for about 
twenty-two miles, being as far up as the tide flows. 
The party then landed with the stores and provi- 
sions, which were deposited in a large rancho, and 
left in charge of a midshipman, with a petty officer 
and twelve men, well armed. While this depot 
was forming, Captain Prevost, accompanied by Mr. 
Kennich, a volunteer, well accustomed to river 
surveys in that part of the world, ascended the 
river in a piragua (the smallest kind of canoe), 
which had to be carried over the falls abounding at 
this point, called Point Chepo. Alternately walk- 
ing along the banks and poleing in the canoe, a 
distance of three miles was reached with difficulty, 
when further progress by water became imprac- 
ticable. In the month of July the river may be 
ascended two days’ journey beyond this point. 
After leaving the boats the party proceeded over- 
Jand in a N.N.E. course, cutting a line through 
the woods; and, soon after the commencement of 
the journey, it was found advisable to measure the 
distance with a chain, A considerable river was 
struck, flowing to the S.E., which appeared to be 
ascended by the Indians, and shots attributed to 
Indian hunters were heard in the neighbourhood. 
Low and swampy ground occurred on both sides 
of the river, and the route proceeded over an ele- 
vation of about sixty feet, bearing N.N.E., and 
then crossed a stream running to the eastward. 
Mahogany, fustic, caoutchouc, and other useful 
trees, were observed in these woods. Beyond this, 
the largest river yet seen was reached, running to 
the east, and two feet deep—the ground being very 
swampy. Rising land was reached a short distance 
from the direct track, and a mountain and range 
of hills were observed to cross the direction of the 
route. After passing the swamp, an Indian clear- 
ing was reached which had been abandoned, and 
the clear sky was seen for the first time since 
leaving the boats, eleven days before. The party 
continued to cut their way in hope of being in the 
basin of the Atlantic, when they reached another 
river, 100 feet broad, apparently too deep to ford, 
even at this season, and with a current of nearly 
three miles an hour, flowing to E.S.E., and con- 
sidered to be the Chucunaque. After passing this 
nver, at a distance of nearly twenty miles in a 
straight line from the starting point on the Savanna, 
an attempt was made to discover the Indians, for 
the purpose of communicating with them. <A 
depot was formed, and four men left in charge, 
and the rest of the party, more lightly equipped, 
proceeded onwards. The country beyond the river 
was broken and hilly, and a distant view of the sea 
to the N. W. was reported, with hills on the right, 
and a river coming from the westward. As the 
party advanced the country became more hilly and 
difficult, until the Cordillera appeared to have been 
penetrated, when it was found necessary to return 
Without completing the object of the expedition. 

n arriving at the depot, the men were not to be 
found, the stores and provisions were gone, and 

¢ hut apparently ransacked. The party pro- 
ceeded homeward in the hope of finding their com- 
tades, when suddenly the bodies of three of the 
men were found murdered, and lying across their 
Toute. No trace of the fourth man could be dis- 








covered. So toilsome was the journey, that fifteen 
days were spent in traversing twenty-six miles 
through forests matted with creepers and parasites, 
and so dense that it was impossible to observe the 
features of the country beyond the path. Every 
preparation was made to meet the Indians in a 
conciliatory spirit, but without success. Subse- 
quent information has thrown some light upon the 
lamented death of the three seamen, as well as 
upon the attempts made by other parties to examine 
the Isthmus, which will be shortly made known. 





Erunoiocican.—May 3rd.—Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart., F.R.S., inthe chair. ‘ Ethnological Obser- 
vations made in a Journal through the Rhetian 
Alps, in 1853,’ by Dr. Wm. Freund. In the 
Grisons there are four principal distinctive varieties 
of man,—1l, Aboriginal; 2, Celtic; 3, Romanish; 
4, Germanic. 1st. The aboriginal is of middle 
stature, of compact build, small hands and feet, 
brownish complexion or sometimes dull white, which 
is easily tanned by the sun and air; cheeks seldom 
ruddy, yet capable of the flush of animation; broad 
head and round face, forehead of middling height, 
nose finely shaped, straight or slightly turned up ; 
mouth small, lips rather thick, chin pointed, cheek- 
bones rather prominent, scanty beard, eyes of a 
dark colour, with luxuriant dark hair, in some cases 
curly; the expression of the face is good natured ; 
temperament slow, not communicative in disposi- 
tion, but very impressible, and of religious charac- 
ter; not of an aggressive disposition, yet courageous 
indefence, They are honest, easy, not industrious, 
yet not slothful. Endowed with such qualities, it 
is not to be wondered at that this race should be 
crushed or expelled by energetic aggressive ene- 
mies. These are met with in considerable num- 
bers, mostly in the high branch-valleys, scattered 
amongst the ordinary population. They are found 
abundantly in the high valleys of Gréden, Enneberg, 
and Badia. I also found such on the south side 
of the Alps, especially in the direction of Brescia. 
A variety of this race seems to exhibit traces of 
Celtic admixture, in strongly-prominent cheek- 
bones, greyish brown eyes, light or yellow hair, 
stronger limbs, and larger mouth, but on the whole 
preserving the same physical features. 2nd. The 
Celtic part of the population seems more nearly 
allied to the Welsh than to the versatile Gauls. 
The race is not handsome but strong, muscular, 
somewhat uncouth, with more aptitude for heavy 
than for light work. They are of middling stature 
but sturdy, with large hands and feet, brown hair, 
rather heavy expression of countenance, and exhi- 
bit the characters of the Celt. They make good 
soldiers, but are inclined to superstition. They are 
chiefly found in the higher parts of the Oberland, 
but also in other main valleys where German is 
spoken, as Churwalden, Schaufigg, Prittigau, and 
also in Uri. 3rd. The Roman race consists of two 
divisions—viz., the genuine Roman and the Italian. 
The former, with square face, aquiline nose, hawk’s 
eye, fine yet brawny, sinewy, and sharply-moulded 
limbs, long hands and feet, delicately cut lips, thin 
and often curly hair, and luxuriant beard, is rarely 
met with unmixed. The Italian variety, with oval 
or rather long face, thin hair, long and straight 


‘nose, finely cut eyelids, long limbs and slight figure. 


Both varieties are tall, and appear to be well 
adapted for the subjugation of the aboriginal and 
Celtic races, being aggressive, crafty, adroit, active, 
and warlike. The delicate fair complexion is com- 
mon to both varieties, which is preserved in the 
female population in spite of hard work and cli- 
mate. They are found mixed with the Celtic 
population, but chiefly in the higher parts of Enga- 
dine. 4th. The Germanic race is sprung from 
two sources. The Swabian, strong, tall, rawboned, 
long face, often with aquiline nose, grey or blue 
eyes, light hair, is found near the northern fron- 
tier; and amidst other races in the higher valleys 
to which they have removed in historic times, as 
can be shown by documentary evidence. They 


arealively practical people, industrious, and become 
good mathematicians and mechanicians. The other 
German variety, the Burgundians, have immigrated 
from the Valais; they occupy the intervening ridges 





of several high valleys. The dialect is readily dis- 
tinguished from the Allemanic, by the soft and song- 
like utterance, the softened guttural sounds, and 
their greater vivacity. I was much struck with the 
clear sparkling eyes of all the Grisons; old and 
young, men and women, all have beaming intelli- 
gent eyes. There is an affected good nature which 
makes a visitor soon feel at home among them. 
In the Miinsterthal there exists a very general be- 
lief in visions. By night, and occasionally by day, 
a procession is seen slowly moving towards a 
churchyard in solemn funeral ordef. In such 
visions living persons are occasionally recognised, 
and there are certain indications as to the house 
whence the ghostly procession has issued. Some- 
times even loud lamentations are stated to be heard. 
This is said to precede the death of the person whom 
it concerns, and at the real funeral everything 
happens precisely as it occurred in the visionary 
funeral. Such visions are therefore considered to 
be death-signs,—‘‘I have seen A. B.’s funeral, or 
his dead people,” is an announcement that A. B. 
will soon die. The Etruscan question is intimately 
connected with the ethnology of the Rhetians. 
On this question I add the following positions as 
the result of my inquiries. 1. The well known 
assertion of Livy, (Book v. chap. 33,) ‘‘The 
Alpine nations also have doubtless this (Etruscan) 
origin, more especially the Rhetians, whom their 
very situation has rendered savage, so as to retain 
nothing of their original except the sound of their 
language, and not even that without corruption,” 
—is to be regarded as an historical fact. 2. The 
immigration (related by Pliny and Justin) of Etrus- 
cans from Upper Italy into the Rhetian Alps, 
when pressed by the Gauls, is neither impossible 
nor incredible, the Alpine valleys on the north of 
the wide plains of Upper Italy affording a refuge 
for the conquered and dispossessed. 3: The aho- 
riginal Rhetians and Etruscans belong neither to 
the Germanic nor to the Celtic race, but constitute 
a distinct part of the great Indo-European family. 
4. Their relation to the ancient Iberians of Spain 
is not yet investigated. 5. The Rheto-Romanish 
language, as preserved in the literature of the 
Grisons, and now spoken in the Rhetian Alps, 
contains about a thousand words, chiefly belong- 
ing to Alpine life and occupation, which are not 
Germanic, nor Roman, nor Celtic. 6. These 
thousand Rhetian words afford no materials for a 
satisfactory explanation of those words contained 
in the known Etruscan inscriptions.—A paper was 
also read ‘On some Distinctive Peculiarities of the 
Peasantry on both sides of the Humber,’ by Charles 
Beckett, Esq. a 

ARCHEOLOGICAL AssociaTIoN.—April 12th.— 
Annual General Meeting.—Ralph Bernal, Esq., 
M.A., President, in the chair. The auditor's 
report was presented and received, by which it 
appeared that during the last year nine Associates 
had died, one Foreign Member, and one Corre- 
epondent; twenty-seven Associates had withdrawn, 
and eleven had been erased from the list for non- 
payment of their subscriptions. Eighty Associates 
had been elected; five honorary Foreign Members, 
and one Correspondent. The sum of 443/. 13s. 
had been received, and 520/. 12s. 9d. paid by the 
Treasurer, including payments for illustrations, 
some of which had not yet been used in the Journal. 
The number of papers and the necessary illustrations 
had made such demands upon the finances that it 
was resolved, in order to prevent the diminution of 
their number, to establish a voluntary donation 
fund in addition to the annual subscription, and 
upwards’ of 1002. were on the instant subscribed. 
Mr. Pettigrew read notices of the deceased mem- 
bers, including Lord Skelmersdale, Earl Ducie, 
J. Dodsley Cuff, F.S.A., S. W. Stevenson, F.S.A., 
Sir Wm. Betham, &c., and after the usual votes 
of thanks to the officers and auditors, the following 
were elected as officers and council for the ensuing 
year :—President, R. Bernal, M.A.; Vice- Presi- 
dents, J. H. Davis, Sir F. Dwarris, J. Heywood, 
M.P., Dr. John Lee, T. J. Pettigrew, S. R. Solly, 
E. G. Harcourt Vernon, M.P., Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson; Treasurer, T. J. Pettigrew: Seeretaries, 








C. Baily, Rev. T. Hugo, J. BR. Planché, W. Beattie, 
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M.D.; Registrar, Alfred White; Draughtsman, 
H. C. Pidgeon; Council, W. F. Ainsworth, A. 
Ashpitel, W. H. Black, H. Syer Cuming, H. 
Duesbury, John Ellis, Geo. Godwin, N. Gould, 
J. O. Halliwell, R. Horman- Fisher, G. Vere Irving, 
H. Lawes Long, Thos. Lott, C. Lynch, W. Calder 
Marshall, Wm. Meyrick, J. Whichcord; Auditors, 
W. H. Palin, John Wimbridge. The Society 
adjourned to Wednesday, May 10th. 


Liyyrean.—May 2nd.—Thomas Bell, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Professors von Beneden, 
Dana, and Dumeril, M. Meyer, Professor Miquel, 
and M. Montague, were severally elected as foreign 
members. R. C. Alexander, M.D., G. B. Buck- 
ton, ., and Thomas Thomson, M.D., were 
elected Members of the Committee for auditing the 
Treasurer's accounts at the anniversary meeting, 
which will be held on the 24th inst. The necessary 
business of the meeting having been disposed of, 
the President proposed that, in consequence of the 
recent death of Nathaniel Wallich, M.D., Vice- 
President of the Society, and in consideration of 
his long connexion with and eminent services to 
the Society and to natural history, the meeting 
should adjourn, which was unanimously agreed to. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Statistical, 8 pm ~- (tetistionl and Historical 
View of the Statutes of the Realm, by William 
Tayler, Esq., of the Middle Temple; also, On a 
Decimal System of Coinage, by F. J. Minasi.) 
— Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On the Fatigue and 
consequent Fracture of Metals, by Mr. F. Braith- 
waite, M. Inst. C.E.) 
—_ Pathological, 8 p.m. 
~- Pharmaceutical, 11 a.m.—(Anniversary.) 
— Rael oo 3 p.m.—(Prof. J. Tyndall on 
ame. 
Wednesday:— Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins on Visual Education as applied to 


Geology.) 
—_ Microscopical, 8 p.m. 
— _ Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 


Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
_ Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(M. T. Masters, Esq., 





on Botany.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on some 
Ph co ted with the Motion of 
Fluids.) 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
_ edical, 8 p.m. 


Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 

Royal, 9 p.m.—(The President’s Soirée.) 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. C. G. B. Daubeny 
on the importance of the Study of Chemistry as 
a branch of Education for all Classes.) 


lat 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Coblenz, May 6th. 
I was fortunate enough to reach Cassel, the 
capital of the Electorate of Hesse, on the eve of 
the birthday of Dr. Spohr. As I passed the corner 
of the narrow street leading to his house, I observed 
a crowd collecting opposite the gate, and directing 
my steps thither, I easily gained admittance to the 
small but beautifully kept and well-stocked garden, 
which is one of the chief objects of interest of 
_the great musician. The night was pitch dark ; 
but by the light of a few candles in glass shades, 
T observed a crowd of musicians, under the direc- 
tion of the second Capellmeister, silently but 
busily arranging a musical surprise in honour of 
their revered master. In a few minutes all was 
ready, and the soft sound of wind instruments 
rose upon the air, the window shutters were thrown 
open, and Spohr himself appeared, equally gra- 
tified and surprised by the serenade in his honour. 
The composition selected by his pupils was one for 
wind instruments, which had not been performed 
for a great many years, and which is full of beauty. 
It was originally written by Spohr in Vienna, at the 
time of the sitting of the Congress. The members 
of one of the Cassel ‘‘Liedertafel” had joined 
Spohr’s pupils, and sang several ‘‘Lieder” to his 
praise. The evening was closed by hearty and oft- 


repeated shouts of Unser Meister Spobr soll hoch 
leben ; der grosse Meister soll leben!” (Long live 
our Master Spohr, long live the great master!) In 
a few minutes all was darkness and silence again, 
and the crowd of performers and audience quietly 
dispersed. The next day Spohr completed his 


seventieth year. His opera, Faust, was given at the 
theatre during my stay in Cassel, for the first time, 
with the new recitatives and additions which he 
substituted for the original dialogues previous to 
his bringing the opera out in London two years 








ago. I was anxious when at Cassel to have visited 
the picture gallery and the museum, in the former 
of which there is a very good collection of Flemish 
pictures, including some valuable works of Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, and Vandyke, and in the latter a 
few most interesting antiquities from Herculaneum, 
a curious collection of Napoleonic busts, some by 
Canova, and a small antique winged Victory stand- 
ing on aball. I found, however, so many difficul- 
ties made, and obstacles thrown in my way, that I 
abandoned the effort to see the pictures. An ap- 
pointment must be made with the director of the 
Academy for a future day, who would himself show 
them, and afterwards pocket an exorbitant fee. And 
as for the museum, no strangers were in future to 
be admitted on any terms; and on my demanding the 
resaon for this singular and unusual illiberality, I 
was informed “that strangers were excluded in 
consequence of the purloining of valuable gold 
coins by the last director,” who, upon further in- 
quiry, I found was a native of thetown. I had the 
pleasure, before I left Cassel, of seeing the pictures 
of the Geheimhofrath Harnier. This is a small 
but very choice collection, which is little known, 
and hardly ever shown to strangers, and includes 
works of high merit by De la Porta, Rubens, Guer- 
cino, Sasso Ferrato, Velasquez, Murillo, Surbarran, 
Claude Lorraine, and Vernet the eldest. There 
are besides many works by living painters, pur- 
chased by the collector for the encouragement of 
art, which form a most interesting private gallery. 
On my way to the Rhine I stopped at Biebe- 
rich, being anxious to see the Horticultural Exhi- 
bition, more, indeed, for the sake of the vases 
which I understood were to be exhibited there, 
than for the flowers themselves. The floral 
exhibition was held in the extensive greenhouses 
situated in the beautiful gardens of the Duke 
of Nassau. There were beautiful and rare flowers 
brought at great expense from many parts of Ger- 
many, near and distant, from France, Holland, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands, distributed 
through the long glass corridors and lofty green- 
houses with much artistic skill and taste. The 
vases, which are of all shapes and sizes, are either 
used as flower-pots in which to grow plants, or to 
contain flower-pots; they are of red earth, some of 
them very large and handsome, ornamented with 
bas reliefs and quaintand curiously wrought handles, 
some of which were formed of spirited groups of St. 
George and the dragon, satyrs, mermaids, &c. ; they 
are from the factory of Schneider & Sons, at Mainz. 
The Duke of Nassau has just ordered a medallion 
to be struck in commemoration of this Exhibition, 
the second, it is true, which has taken place at 
Bieberich, but one of the most important and 
interesting for many years in Germany. A medal 
in gold is to be sent to the King of Wurtemberg, 
who honoured the Exhibition with his presence. 
On my way to Coblenz I was induced, by the 
solicitations of a friend, to stop at Boppard, and 
visit the old convent of Marienberg, as I should 
find, both in the town and convent, much that 
would interest me. I knew that Boppard was 
situated in one of the most beautiful and healthiest 
parts of the Rhine, but was hardly prepared for 
the remnants of bygone ages—the shattered towers, 
broken walls, dismantled convents, and blackened 
and weather-stained ruins of middle-age castles, 
which meet one here on all sides,—in some places 
perched on scarcely accessible rocks, in others, 
lying on the sunny slope of a rich and fertile hill 
side, sheltered from rude blasts, and with its crum- 
bling walls and tottering towers in the midst 
of this smiling plenty warning us of the sure and 
certain fate of all human labour—the death’s head 
at the Egyptian feast. The convent of Marienberg 
is one of the largest and most imposing piles of 
buildings on the Rhine, and from its former occu- 
pation of the care of souls and spiritual maladies 
under its original possessors, it has now been 
turned into an asylum for the cure of bodies, as a 


cold-water establishment, under the superintendence 
ofa Mr. Kampmann and an experienced physician - 
and certainly if water can wash out ‘the ills which 
flesh is heir to,” it must be done here, for such an 
abundant supply of that element, and such magni. 
ficent baths (some large enough to drown a hippo. 
potamus), I never saw before. Weshould be grate- 
ful to the establishment, as I understand it had once 
the honour of curing our great novelist Bulwer from 
an acute and dangerous disease. The great interest 
to me in the house are the antique monuments 
the long cloisters, and the frescoes which adorn the 
walls, all of which are interesting, but one of 
which is especially beautiful as a work of art, 
There are, besides, curious old chronicles and col. 
lections of sagas, legends, and contracts preserved 
here and in the town, which are far from destitute 
of literary merit, to say nothing of their value 
towards the compilation of local history. My space 
draws to a close, so I cannot say more of a visit 
which gave me great pleasure, and which I should 
recommend to any one who had leisure to pursue 
inquiries and investigations which T was only able 
to commence. 








VARIETIES. 


Gold in South Africa.—It has been known for 
several years that copper to some extent was to be 
found in the country of the Namaquas, or as it is 
called, Namaqualand, but, owing to the barrenness 
of the country, the scarcity of water, and conse- 
quent difficulty of transport to the coast, it was 
doubted whether it could be profitably worked. 
One of our enterprising mercantile firms has, how- 
ever, tested this, and is reaping its reward, the ore 
collected and exported to England being found to 
be of a very rich description, and the difficulties of 
transport much less than was at first anticipated, 
This has attracted the notice of many, and there 
is something like a rush upon Government for 
‘licenses to search” within given distances, which 
are granted at a rent of 10s. per acre per annum, 
Several mining companies have also been formed, 
or are in the course of formation, so that there is 
every prospect of large quantities of this valuable 
mineral being exported from this colony shortly. 
Besides this, it has been lately discovered that some 
of the copper ore collected contains a portion of 
gold, thus greatly enhancing its value, even if the 
more precious metal be not found in large quan- 
tities, as by many it is anticipated it will be. The 
foregoing remarks refer to the Namaqualand—a 
country bounded by the South Atlantic Ocean, the 
Great Orange River, and the district of Clanwilliam, 
and being part of the territory added to this colony 
by Sir Harry Smith, in December, 1847. - In the 
Sovereignty, or country north of the Orange River, 
small nuggets of gold have been discovered in the 
quartz rock with which that country abounds, and 
many people are ‘‘prospecting” in that direction; 
and further to the north, in the country occupied 
by the Dutch farmers, whose independence has 
lately been recognised by Her Majesty’s represen- 
tative in this colony, some similar discoveries have 
been made; but it is said a law has been passed 
by the ‘‘ Volksraad,” excluding all Englishmen 
from the right to search for it.—Cape Monitor. 


Navigation of the Amazon.—Since the question 
of the free navigation of the Amazon has been 
stirred, the town of Para has made surprising 
| advances. Brazilian steamers sail up the river to 
the very borders of Peru. Peruvian steamers 
arrive to sail from the frontiers of Para to the foot 
of the Andes. House rent has been doubled in the 
course of six months. Half-a-dozen American 
importing houses have been started at once. 
Colonists begin to arrive; steam companies are 
being formed to sail from Europe; and it is ex- 
pected that if the impulse continues, Para will ina 
few years be one of the most important cities of 
South America. An examination of the map 
serves to confirm this expectation ; for in twenty- 
five days a passenger may go inland from Para to 
Lima, thus avoiding the enormous roundabout way 





by Cape Horn.—-Laverpool Courier. 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Established 1834. Capital One Million. 
Annual Income above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 
of 000 Policies. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. Ps 

By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
eyery other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 


Mth September, 1853. Resident Director. 





AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 
EstTasiisHenD 1835.—Carirat, £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee. Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 


C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
akg who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 

fit Scal 


e. 
Endowments and Annuities granted as usual). 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 


and Bombay. 
No Charge made for Policy Stamps. 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 49, St. James’s Street, London.—Established 1845. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Lieutenant-Colonel Lord ARTHUR LENNOX, 
Deputy Chairman—Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Charles Farebrother, Esq., Al- 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. derman. 

J.P. Bathurst, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq. 

John Gardiner, Esq. | Charles Osborn, Esq. 


This Office presents the following Advantages :— 


The Security of a Large Paid-up Capital. 

Very Moderate Rates for all Ages, especially Young Lives. 

No Charges whatever, except the Premium. 

All Policies Indisputable. 

By the recent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was in 
many instances returned to the Policy-holders. Thus:—On a 
Policy for £1,000, effected in 1846, premiums amounting to 
£153 8s. 4d. had been paid, while £123 7s. was THE Bonus ADDED 
IN 


A WEEKLY SAVING OF FOURTEEN PENCE (£3 0s. 8d. 
yearly) will secure to a person 25 years of age the sum of £100 on 
his attaining the age of 55, or at death, should it occur previously. 

tes are calculated for all ages, climates, and ci 
connected with Life Assurance. 
Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be obtained at 
the Office, 49, St. James’s Street, London. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. ~- 
Instituted 1820. 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scace or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

_Four Frrrus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
= every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
ured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

P Oxz-TurRp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
ue whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
io paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
aad dagen = the security of Policies effected with this 

for the whole te i ’ i i 

Saat wit rm of life, when they have acquired an 
Szcvarry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
Rann by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which nearly 
fecletins invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 

The satisfactory financial condition of th xclusi 

> e Company, exclusive of 
Sa emeribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 


On the 3lst October, 1853, the sums Assured, 








including Bonus added, amountedto .. . £2,500,000 
= Premium Fundtomorethan . .. . - 800,000 
nd the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 


Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


Tates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Pati Mar East, anp 7, St. Martrn’s Prace, 
Traratcar Savane, LonpoN. 
Established May, 1844. 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
Which’ Pe Salo ce to examine the Plan of this. Institution, by 
curity. gh rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 

The Interest is pa’ 

: yable in Janvary and Jury, and for the con- 
pon Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
without ex er at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 

pene. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
+* Prospectuses sent free on application. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
London: Instituted in 1696, extended to Life Insurance 1836. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Survivorship Annuities granted. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. William Ashley John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 

The Hon. Sir Edward Cust E. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 

Arthur Eden, Esq. William Scott, Esq. 

John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. John Sperling, Esq. 

James Esdatle, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esq. 

Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq. W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 

Lire DepartmeNt.—Insurances effected before the 24th of June 
next will participate in profits one year earlier than if effected 
after that date. 

In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854, the premiums 
on all policies entitled to partieipate were abated 524 per cent., 
that is to say,a premium of 1001. was reduced to 471. 10s. No 
charge for stamps. ~ 

Fine Derartment.—Insurances are effected on every descrip- 
tion of property, at the usual rates. 

By order, RICHARD RAY, Sec, 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NHE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION combines the advantage of Participation in the whole 
Profits with moderate Premiums. 

The Premiums are as low as those of the non participating scale 
of the proprietary Companies. They admit of being so not only 
with safety, but with ample reversion of profits to the Policy- 
holders - being free from the burden of payment of dividend to 
Shareholders. 

At the first division of Surplus—as at 31st December, 1852— 
Bonus Additions were made to Policies which had come within 
the participating class, varying from 20 to 54 per cent. on their 
amount. 

In all points of practice—as in the provision for the indefeasibility 
of Policies, facility of license for travelling or residence abroad, 
and of obtaining advances on the value of the Policies—the regu- 
lations of the Society, as well as the administration, are as liberal 
as is consistent with right principle. 

ANNUAL Premium To Assure £100 at Deatu. 
Age .. 2 | 30 | 3 | 40 | 45 | SO 

8S d])/£s.d.,% 8. d| 8. dj) £8. d.|/£ 8. d. 
18 0/2 1 6l2 6 1l2 14 5/3 5 914 17 


BreNNIAL PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. 








=e 














Number Amount Accumulated 
In years. ° of Fund at 
| New Policies. |NewAssurances.| end of Period. 
1844-45 658 £281,082 £69 ,00! 
1846-47 888 404,734 95,705 
1848-49 997 410,933 134,406 
1850-51 1269 535,157 207,803 
1852-53 1378 587,118 305,134 








. 

*.* Policies are now issued free of Stamp Duty; and attention 
is invited to the circumstance, that Premiums payable for Life 
Assurance are now allowed as a deduction from income in the 
Returns for Income-tax. Full Reports and every information had 
(free) on application. 

GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. : 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 

















ri at First |Second} Third | Fourth Fifth {Remainder 
8¢! Year. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. of Life. 

is. di£s. di/£s 4 )/£8.d/£8.d.] £8. a. 
20'018 2}019 2} 10 3 $i 6G 128 i18 2 
30/1 3 9]1 5 2]1 6 8 18 4 110 0 210 5 
40 |11110}113 9; 11510 118 1/2 0 6 3.8 3 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. | Bonuses. | Amount. 
£ s. d, 8. d. 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 { 4038 2 4 








Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 





TROUSERS! TROUSERS! TROUSERS! 
GOOD FIT in this Garment can be seldom 


obtained. R. GRAVES, Fashionable Trouser-maker and 
Tailor, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, after many years’ experience and 
study, is enabled to assert, without fear of contradiction, that he 
can fit Gentlemen with this garment better than any other person 
in London. The characteristic of his fitting isa gentlemanly style, 
with perfect ease for stooping, sitting, walking, or riding. A well 





assorted stock of the newest designs to select from.—R. GRAVES, 
313, HIGH HOLBORN. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE. — 
Messrs. S. ALLSOPP & SONS beg to inform the TRADE, 
that they are now registering orders for the March Brewings of 
their PALE ALE in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at the 
BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and’ at the under-mentioned 
Branch Establishments :— 
LONDON, at 61, King William Street, City; 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street; 
MANCHESTER, at Ducie Place ; 
DUDLEY, at the Burnt Tree ; 
GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent Street ; 
DUBLIN, at 1, Crampton Quay ; 
BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall ; 
SOUTH WALES, at 13, King Street, Bristol. e 
Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take the opportunity of announcing 
to PRIVATE FAMILIES, that their ALES, so strongly recom- 
mended by the Medical Profession, may be procured in DRAUGHT 
and BOTTLES, GENUINE, from all the most Respectable 
LICENSED VICTUALLERS, on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” 
being specially asked for. 
When in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascertained 
by its having “‘ ALLSOPP & SONS”. written across it. 


TRE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from the selection of improper glasses, and 
is extensively employed by 
Bland and Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet Street, London. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS, 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price? for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. " 


HYGIENIC BATHS, A POWERFUL PROMOTER OF 
HEALTH AND WELL-BEING. 
JENSEN’S HERBACEOUS 

APHNE MARINA SALT FOR BATHS, 


when dissolved in a Cold, Tepid, or Warm Bath, imparts so 
eminently strengthening and beneficial properties to the same, 
that, when once tried, a Bath will scarcely ever be taken without 
it. In the buoyancy and freshness it produces in the system, it is 
far superior to any known Sea Bath. Highly recommended by 
that distinguished Physician, Dr. ANI) REW URE, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c.—Sold at Is. per Packet, by C. MEINIG, 103, Leadenhall Street, 
and 213, Piccadilly (6 doors west of Regent’s Circus), and by all 
Bathing Establishments. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR. — An Oriental 

Botanical Preparation, which, by its action on the pores 

and minute secretory vessels of the Skin. promotes a healthy tone 

so essential to its general well-being and to personal comfort. 

Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discoloration, and other Cutancous 

Visitations, are eradicated by its frequent application, and the Skin 
rendered clear and soft. Price 4s. 6d. and $s. 6d. per boitle. 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO.—A Fragrant 
and Refreshing Perfume, bining the spirituous essences and 
essential properties of the most esteemed and valuable exotic 
flowers and plants. Gentlemen, after smoking, by rinsing the 
mouth with a small quantity, will find it restore the breath to 
sweetness and purity. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 2, Hatton Garden, London; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD 

LIVER OIL.- Prepared for Medicinal Use in the Loffoden 

Isles, Norway, and put to the Test of Chemical Analysis. The 

most effectual Remedy for Consumption, Asthma, Gout, Chronic 
Rheumatism, and all Scrofulous Diseases. 

Approved of and recommended by Berzetivs, Lizsic, WorHLER, 
JonaTHAN Penerra, Fovauien, and numerous other eminent 
Medical Men and Scientific Chemists in Europe. 

Specially rewarded with Medals by the Governments of Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 

Has almost entirely superseded all other kind: on the Continent, 
in consequence of its proved superior power and efficacy—effecting 
a cure much more rapidly. 

Contains Iodine, Phosphate of Chalk, Volatile Acid, and the 
Elements of the Bile in short, all its most active and essential 
principles —in larger quantities than the pale Oi's made in Englard 
ang Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by their mode of 
preparation. 

A Pamphlet by Dr. Dr Joncu, with detailed remarks upon its 
superiority, directions for use, cases in which it has been prescribed 
with the greatest success. and testimonials, forwarded gratis on 
application. 

‘The subjoined testimonial from Baron Liezic. Professor of Che- 
mistry at the University of Giessen, 1s selected from innumerable 
others from medical and scientific men of the highest distinction. 

“* Sir,—I have the honour of addressing you my warmest thanks 
for your attention in forwarding me your work on the chemical 
composition and properties, as well as on the medicinal effects, of 
various kinds of Cod Liver Oil. 

“ You have rendered an essential service to science by your re- 
searches, and your efforts to provide sufferers with this Medicine 
in its purest and most genuine state must ensure you the gratitude 
of every one who stands in need of its use. 

“‘T have the honour of remaining, with expressions of the high- 
est regard and esteem, “* Yours sincerely, 

“ Giessen. Oct. 30, 1847. “DR. JUSTUS LIEBIG. 
“To Dr. de Jongh at the Hague.” 

Sold, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s stamp and signature, by. Ansan, Harrorp, and Co.,77, 
Strand, Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
British Possessions; Retail, at their West End Branch, 96, New 
Bond Street ; and by all respectable chemists and venders of medi- 
cine in Town and Country, at the following prices :— 

ImprriAL Mrascre—Half-Pin's, 2s. d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS decidedly the best 
Remedy for the CURE of every INTERNAL COMPLAINT 
incidental to the HUMAN FRAME.—The many virtues these 
wonderful Medicines possess have rendered them invaluable to 
persons with debilitated constitutions, while to those suffering 
from derangements of the stomach and bowel-, or with disorders 
of the liver and kidneys, they are equally serviceable, and from 
their gentle yet positive effect, they can be used with the utmost 
safety by all. ‘Thousands of persons have testified that by these 
Pills alone they have been restored to sound and robust health, 
after every other known remedy had failed to afford them the 
slightest relief. - Sold by all Druggists; and at Professor Hollo- 























way’s Establishment, 244, Strand. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
PusuisHep BY JOHN W. PARKER anv SON, West Srranp. - 





Annotated Edition of the English Poets. 
By ROBERT BELL. 
In Monthly Volumes, 2s. 6d. each, in cloth. 
DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS, in- 


cluding the most complete collection of his Prologues and 
Epilogues hitherto published, With a Biographical Memoir, 
containing New Facts and Original Letters, now printed for 
the first time, and Notes, Critical and Historical, 3 vols., 
904 pp., 7s. 6d. 
COWPER. Vol. II. 
COWPER. Vol. I. 


SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
POETS, and LORD BUCKHURST, 


[On the 1st of June. 





CRONSTAT and the RUSSIAN FLEET. 


Reprinted from ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 6d. 


MODERN PAINTING -at NAPLES. 
By LORD NAPIER. [Nearly ready. 


FEMALE SCRIPTURE CHARAC.- 
TERS, By the VISCOUNTESS HOOD. 


CLARA MORISON: A Tale of South 


Australia during the Gold Fever. 2vols. [Nearly ready. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


Edition. 2 vols. 9s, 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 
Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 

DAYS AND HOURS. By Frepericx 
TENNYSON. ‘6s. 


REMAINS of the late BISHOP COPLE- 
STON. With Reminiscences of his Life, by R. WHATELY, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s, 6d. 


FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By 
{. STANLEY, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, Cheaper Edition, 
450 pages, with 118 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


BECKER’S CHARICLES. Illustrations 
of the Private Life of the ANCIENT GREEKS, With 
Notes and Excursuses, Cheaper Edition, collated and en- 
larged. 10s. 6d. 


BECKER’S GALLUS. Roman Scenes 


of the Time of Augustus. Second Edition, 12s, - 


FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
Cheaper Edition. 3 vols, 10s, 6d. 


CORREGGIO: A Tragedy by OrHLeEn- 
SCHLAGER. Translated, with Notes, by THEODORE 
MARTIN. 3s. 

A YEAR with the TURKS. By War- 
INGTON W. SMYTH, M.A, With Ethnographical Map. 8s. 


The MEDITERRANEAN: a Memoir, 
Physical, Historical, and Nautical. By Admiral SMYTH. 15s, 


CLAUDIUS PTOLEMY and the NILE. 
By W. D. COOLEY. Witha Map. 4s, 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; 
with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By 
T. C. SANDARS, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
8vo, 15s, 

CLOISTER LIFE of CHARLES the 
FIFTH. By W. STIRLING, M.P. Third Edition. 8s, 


Cheaper 


MELIORA; or, Better Times to Come. | 
Edited by VISCOUNT INGESTRE. Two Series. 5s. each. | 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 
ey By J. STUART MILL. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, 30s, 


SYSTEM of LOGIC. 
Author. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 25s. 


On the METHODS of OBSERVATION 
and REASONING in POLITICS. By G. CORNEWALL 
LEWIS. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


By the same 


MANKIND, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 3s. 6d. 


VARRONTANUS. Introduction to the 
Ethnography of Ancient Italy, and the Philological Study of 
the Latin Language. By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D., Head 
Master of Bury School. Second Edition, enlarged. 14s, 


The NEW CRATYLUS. Contributions 


towards a more accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, much enlarged, 18s, 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOK of a 
NATURALIST. By W. J. BRODERIP, F.R.S. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. By W. WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 3 vols., £2 2s. 


PHILOSOPHY of the INDUCTIVE 
a By the same Author. Second Edition, 2 vols, 


INDICATIONS of the CREATOR. By 


Dr. WHEWELL. 55. 6d. 
the HISTORY of 


LECTURES on 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND, By Dr. 


WHEWELL, 8s. 


HISTORY of the WHIG MINISTRY 
of 1830. By J. A. ROEBUCK, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


HISTORY of NORMANDY and of 
ENGLAND. By Sir F. PALGRAVE. Vol. I. 21s. 


HISTORY of TRIAL by JURY. By 
W. FORSYTH, M.A. 8vo, 8s, 8d. 


HISTORY of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Sg Pa WELD, Assistant Secretary to the Society, 


The COMETS: a Descriptive Treatise ; 
with an Account of Modern Discoveries, and a Table of all 
Calculated Comets. By J. R. HIND, Foreign Secretary of 
the Astronomical Society. 5s, 6d. 


An ASTRONOMICAL VOCABULARY. 
By J. R. HIND. 1s. 6d. 


SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY. 
By W. 0. 8. GILLY. With a Preface by Dr. GILLY., 
Second Edition, 7s, 6d. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE. Part I. 10s. 6d. Containing—MATHEMA- 
TICAL GEOGRAPHY, by Rev. M. O’Brren; PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, by D, T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S.; CHARTO- 
GRAPHY, by J. R. Jackson, F.R.S.; THEORY of DE- 
SCRIPTION and GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY, by 
Rev. C. G, Niconay,. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL and HISTO- 
RICAL GEOGRAPHY, 5s. 


The HOLY CITY. By G. Wits, 
B.D. Second Edition, with Illustrations and Additions, and 
a Plan of Jerusalem, 2 vols., £2 5s, 


HISTORY of the HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
By Professor WILLIS. With Illustrations. 9s, 


PLAN of JERUSALEM, from the Ord- 


nance Survey. With a Memoir. 9s.; on rollers, 18s, 


THREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and 
LEBANON. Cheaper Edition. 2s. r 


VIEW of the ART of COLONIZATION. 
By E. GIBBON WAKEFIELD, 8vo, 12s. 


TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in ASIA 
MINOR, MESOPOTAMIA, CHALDEA, and ARMENIA. 
By F. W. AINSWORTH. 2 vols. with Illustrations, ‘2s. 


GAZPACHO; or, Summer Months in 
Spain. By W. G. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Cheaper Edition, 5s, 


AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, AND 
SAVOY: a Summer Ramble. By C.R. WELD. 8s. 64. 


WANDERINGS in the REPUBLICS 
of WESTERN AMERICA. By G. BYAM. 7s. 6d. 





On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY 


HESPEROS;; or, Travels in the West. 
2vols. By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, 14s. 


By ¢ 
KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. Cheaper Edition, a : 
SCHILLER’S POEMS, Complete, 
Translated by EDGAR BOWRING. 6s. 
GOETHE’S POEMS. Translated jy 
EDGAR BOWRING. 7s. 6d. 
CHARTERS of the OLD ENGLISy 
COLONIES in AMERICA. With Introduction and Noty 
By 8. LUCAS, M.A. 4s. 6d. ; 
HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Oi 
Face. By C. KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley, 2 vols, 1%, 
DIGBY GRAND: an Autobiograply, 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 2 vols. 18s, 


YEAST: a Problem. By the Rey, (, 
KINGSLEY. Cheaper Edition, 5s, 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
Sketches of American Society, By A New Yorker. $s, 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. 10s. 


The YOUTH and WOMANHOOD i 
ee By the Author of ‘ Brampton Re: 
ory.’ 68. 

BRAMPTON RECTORY. Second Ri. 
tion. 8s. 6d. 


COMPTON MERIVALE. By the Av 


thor of ‘Brampton Rectory.’ 8s. 6d. 


SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. 
By the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT. Second Edition, 5s, 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with the Colours of 
Good and Evil. Revised, with the References and Notes, by 
T. MARKBY, M.A, Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF 
LEARNING, Revised, with the References, an Inder, ani 
Notes, by T. MARKBY, M.A. Cloth, 2s, 


PRINCIPLES of IMITATIVE Akl. 
Lectures delivered before the Oxford. Art Society, By G 
BUTLER, M.A. 6s, 


The PHILOSOPHY of LIVING. By 
— MAYO, M.D, Cheaper Edition, with Add 
ions. 5s, 


JEREMY TAYLOR: a Biography. By 
R. A, WILLMOTT. Second Edition. 5s, 


On the STUDY of WORDS. ByR.¢. 
TRENCH, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Oxford. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d, 

On the LESSONS in PROVERBS. By 
R, C, TRENCH, B.D. Second Edition. 3s. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by 
R. WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Third Ba 
tion. 3s, 


HOMERIC BALLADS. The Text, with 


Metrical Translations and Notes, By Dr. MAGINN. 6. 


TACITUS. The Complete Works, withs 
Commentary, Life of Tacitus, Indices, and Notes. Edited by 
Professor RITTER, 4 vols, 28s. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMCDI4, cm 
Notis et Indice Historico, edidit H. A. HOLDEN, AM, Col. 
Trin. Cant. Socius. 8vo, 15s, The Plays separately, Is. cach, 


The ALCESTIS of EURIPIDFS; with 
Notes, by J. H. MONK, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester a 
Bristol. Cheaper Edition, 4s, 6d. 


MULLER’S DISSERTATIONS on the 
EUMENIDES of ESCHYLUS. Cheaper Edition. 6s, 64, 

PROPERTIUS; with English ae 
Preface on the State of Latin Scholarship, and Copions 
dices, By F. A. PALEY, Editor of ‘ Aischylus.’ 8v0, 108, 

ARUNDINES CAMI, sive Musarum 


Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori, collegit atque edidit HEX- 
RICUS DRURY, M.A. Fourth Edition. 12s. 


LONGER EXERCISES in LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. With a Commentary $ hy 


Exercises, and Remarks on the best Mode of <ALDSOY 





simple and correct Latin Style. By Dr. DON 
id, 


6s. 6 at 





in MATTERS of OPINION, By the same. 10s, 6d. 
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London: Printed for Loyell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid), 
and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday , May 13, 1854. ‘ 
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